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Webspinner 

by  Marybeth  Webster,  Grass  Valley  Meeting 

Where  is  the  magic  robe 
I've  dreamed  I wear 
at  rare  moments, 
made  ceremonial 
by  its  wearing? 

Where  is  the  magic  thread? 

I must  believe  it  is  here 
intersecting  my  path 
at  every  point 
at  every  moment, 
fine-woven  web 
weaving  grey,  ordinary  warp 
with  glowing  weft. 

Not  far,  but  here, 
magic  is 

a word  spinning  others, 
a heart  leap,  a tear, 
a touch  away. 

I am  drawn 
by  unseen  shuttle, 
my  life  thread 
twisted  upon  itself, 
through  dark  webbing, 
creating  pattern 
too  abstract  to  memorize, 
as  yet  too  incomplete 
to  fathom;  still, 
a pattern. 

Spinning  thread 
upon  a spindle,  bare  hands, 
mine  and  unseen  guiding  others 
prepare  a fabric 
from  which  to  make 
a gown? 

A shroud? 

Unraveling  skeins  reveal 
one  draped  fold  at  a time. 

Impossibly  knotted,  then  untied, 
the  violet  thread, 
last  or  first  of  the  rainbow, 
is  yet  to  be  laid  in, 
completing  my  magic  cloth, 
my  life  work, 
my  ceremonial  robe.  ■ 


In  this  issue: 
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What  Makes  Us  Friends? 
The  Relevance  of  the 
Quaker  Peace  Testimony 
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Editorial  Comments 

The  major  articles  in  this  issue  explore  some  of  the  basic  tenets 
of  Quakerism.  As  Mary  McDermott  Shideler  explores  "What  Quak- 
erism Isn't/'  she  helps  us  to  consider  what  it  is.  Is  our  form  of 
worship  a mystical  experience,  a relationship  with  God,  a search 
for  the  Inner  Light,  a time  for  meditation,  all  of  the  above,  or 
perhaps  none  of  the  above?  Allen  Hubbard  asks  "What  Makes  Us 
Friends?"  Then  Stewart  Mulford  looks  at  "The  Relevance  of  the 
Quaker  Peace  Testimony  in  Today's  World." 

There's  more.  George  Cunningham  and  Rosemary  Blanchard 
ask  if  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting  and  New  Mexico  Regional 
Meeting  are  meeting  Friends'  needs.  Barbara  Boggs  looks  at 
Corvallis  Meeting's  membership  application  process.  John 
McDougall  and  Valerie  Milliron  express  concerns  about  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting's  draft  "Advices  and  Queries."  And  at  least  three 
articles  in  this  issue  have  a funny  twist.  Enjoy  them. 

5t-  ♦ 

We  have  three  new  Friendly  News  columnists.  Maria  Krenz 
from  Colorado  Regional  Meeting,  Amanda  Skow  from  Utah 
Friends  Fellowship,  and  Doris  Tyldesley  from  Arizona  Half 
Yearly  Meeting.  Welcome,  Maria,  Amanda,  and  Doris!  All  of  our 
correspondents  do  a wonderful  job  of  keeping  us  informed  about 
the  news  and  activities  of  Friends  from  all  over  the  west.  Inciden- 
tally, Friends  from  Pacific  Northwest  Quarter — Diane  Ste.  Marie 
soon  will  be  leaving  as  your  correspondent.  Anyone  interested? 

Does  the  correspondent  from  your  region  get  your  meeting 

newsletter?  If  not,  please  send  it  to  him  or  her. 

^ * 

I have  wonderful  news  for  you.  The  Board  of  Directors  of 
Friends  Bulletin  met  the  first  weekend  of  June  and  chose  Anthony 
Manousos  from  Claremont  Meeting  as  the  next  editor  of  Friends 
Bulletin.  I'm  certain  you'll  be  as  pleased  with  Anthony  as  I am.  He 
brings  great  talent  and  experience  to  the  magazine,  and  he  is  full  of 
ideas  to  make  the  magazine  better  than  ever. 

Anthony  is  an  English  professor  with  a Ph.D.  in  British  litera- 
ture and  the  staff  person  for  the  SCQM/AFSC  Youth  Service 
Project.  He's  served  on  the  regional  committee  of  the  AFSC,  the 
East-West  Relations  Committee,  and  the  Peace  Committee  of  Pa- 
cific Yearly  Meeting. 

He's  written  for  Friends  Jour- 
nal and  Friends  Bulletin;  has  writ- 
ten a Pendle  Hill  Pamphlet;  ed- 
ited The  Human  Experience:  So- 
viet and  American  Fiction  and  Po- 
etry; and  was  associate  editor  of 
Fellowship  in  Prayer. 

Both  Anthony  and  I plan  to 
be  at  Friends  Bulletin's  three 
yearly  meetings.  We  look  for- 
ward to  seeing  you  there. 

October  will  be  our  transi- 
tion month,  and  Anthony  will  be 
your  new  editor  starting  in  No- 
vember 1996.  ■ 


Anthony  Manousos. 
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Thank  you  Mary  Lou  Coppock,  Randy  FTerrick-Stare, 
and  Alice  Stokes  for  your  work  as  regional  correspon- 
dents for  Friends  Bulletin. 


Extremity 
by  Jeanne  Lohmann, 
Olympia  Meeting 

In  the  bramble, 
in  the  thicket,  caught 
by  our  extremity 
we  startle,  cry 
for  what  frees  us 
from  the  dumb  life  of  thorns, 
makes  the  briars  give  way. 
What  more  could  we  ask 
in  the  tangled  place 
where  prayer  begins 
in  the  bramble, 
in  the  thicket?  ■ 


The  cover  artist  for  this  issue  is 
Marybeth  Webster,  Grass  Valley  Meeting. 


Drawing  by  David  Wilson,  Davis  Meeting. 
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What  Quakerism  Isn’t 

by  Mary  McDermott  Shideler,  Boulder  Meeting 


In  the  course  of  many  years  I have  come  across  people 
who — from  my  point  of  view — seriously  misinterpret  what 
I understand  Quakers  to  believe  and  stand  for.  Four  in- 
stances come  to  mind. 

The  first  occurred  at  a conference  for  members  of  meet- 
ings at  colleges  in  the  upper  Midwest.  I quote  from  a letter 
that  I wrote  soon  afterwards. 

I was  horrified  to  discover  that  most  of  them  equate 
Quakerism  and  pacifism.  I got  another  jolt  when, 
having  stuck  out  my  neck  so  far  as  to  suggest  that 
we  might  learn  something  from  Quaker  history  and 
from  study  of  what  other  people  have  written  and 
said  in  the  field  of  religion,  I was  told  gently  but 
very  plainly  by  a student  that  Friends  are  mystics, 
and  the  mystical  experience  (to  him)  consisted 
principally  of  admiring  sunsets  and  the  like;  he 
went  on  to  add  that  recognition  that  the  colonel's 
lady  and  Judy  O'Grady  are  sisters  under  the  skin  is 
a mystical  experience,  at  which  I politely  refrained, 
with  difficulty,  from  howling.i 

What  do  1 see  wrong  with  this?  For  one  thing,  whether 
Quakers  are  mystics  depends  upon  how  one  defines  m.ysti- 
cism.  I take  mysticism  to  mean  distinguished  by  an  unmedi- 
ated relationship  with  a transcendental  Other,  a relationship 
that  may  and  may  not  be  associated  with  a distinctive  expe- 
rience. To  illustrate  with  a commonplace  example,  our  rela- 
tionship with  our  birth  parents  is  that  of  child  to  biological 
father  and  mother,  and  as  such  it  is  fixed  and  definable  even 
if  we  do  not  know  who  our  birth  parents  are.  Our  experience 
of  being  their  child,  however,  is  whatever  it  happens  to  be: 
loving,  antagonistic,  submissive,  dependent,  custodial,  com- 
panionable, indifferent,  or  some  other  experience,  and  our 
experience  can  change  not  only  over  the  years  but  from  hour 
to  hour.  The  experience  does  not  and  cannot  define  the 
relationship. 

No  matter  how  we  equate  our  relationship  with  God,  the 
relationship  itself  is  central,  and  this  is  what  differentiates 
mysticism  from  the  many  experiences  that  are  sometimes 
taken  to  be  mystical  but  that  can  be  duplicated  by 
the  administration  of  mind-altering  drugs  and  other 
physiological  and  psychological  means.  We  cannot  conclu- 
sively differentiate  mystics  from  nonmystics  by 
their  reports  on  their  experiences. 

The  student  identified  mysticism  with  the  aesthetic 
and  emotional  experience  of  gazing  at  sunsets,  and  with 
grasping  the  sisterhood  of  Judy  O'Grady  and  the  colonel's 
lady.  Neither  had  anything  to  do  with  an  inviolable,  on- 
going relationship  between  him  and  a transcendent  reality. 
Moreover  for  him,  mysticism  was  neither  grounded 


in  nor  issued  in  thinking;  he  rejected  the  suggestion  that 
Quaker  history  and  the  history  of  mysticism  might 
have  some  value.  Here  he  departed  from  the  great 
traditions  of  mysticism. 

He  took  it  primarily  that  what  Quakers  as  mystics  are 
after  is  a lovely  warm  feeling.  Lovely  warm  feelings  are  good; 
they  nourish  us;  without  them  our  lives  would  be  dull,  our 
efforts  mechanical.  Emotions  can  be  the  spark  that  sets  the 
tinder  of  sustained  effort  ablaze.  But  by  their  very  nature, 
emotions  are  transitory.  They  cannot  carry  us  through  the 
inevitable  periods  of  hard,  monotonous  work  that  come  with 
any  persistent  effort,  and  they  cannot  substitute  for  clear 
thinking  and  resolute  determination. 

The  second  instance  comes  from  the  time  when  I was 
clerk  of  the  Ames  Preparative  Meeting.  For  a considerable 
period,  much  of  what  the  members  said  in  Meeting  had  to  do 
with  praise  for  the  work  of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  (AFSC),  the  thrust  of  their  testimonies  being  that 
this — and  this  only — was  what  the  Society  of  Friends  was  all 
about.  Finally,  one  morning  I gave  in  to  temptation  and 
spoke  to  the  effect  that  the  AFSC  was  indeed  doing  the  work 
of  the  Lord,  but  that  historically  it  was  secondary  to  living  in 
the  Spirit  of  God.  During  the  social  period  afterwards  I was 
publicly  reproved  by  an  elderly  member  for  speaking  of 
God,  "Because,"  he  said,  "there  are  some  of  us  who  do  not 
believe  in  God." 

I have  no  memory  of  how  I replied,  but  I do  remember 
being  shocked  at  the  idea  that  nothing  ought  to  be  said  in 
meeting  that  might  conceivably  offend  someone,  and  equally, 
that  a Quaker  would  be  offended  by  the  suggestion  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  was  historically  and  doctrinally  more  central  to 
the  Society  of  Friends  than  a social  program,  no  matter  how 
worthy. 

The  student  exalted  emotion.  The  elder  exalted  social 
action.  Both  are  important  to  the  Quaker  witness;  what  I find 
alien  to  Quakerism  is  giving  either  of  them  priority  over  the 
Spirit. 

I take  the  third  instance  from  G.K.  Chesterton's  Ortho- 
doxy‘s , a book  that  I value  highly  in  other  respects. 

Of  all  conceivable  forms  of  enlightenment  the  worst 
is  what  . . . people  call  the  Inner  Light.  Of  all  the 
horrible  religions  the  most  horrible  is  the  worship  of 

the  god  within That  Jones  shall  worship  the  god 

within  him  turns  out  ultimately  to  mean  that  Jones 
shall  worship  Jones.  . . . Christianity  came  into  the 
world  firstly  in  order  to  assert  with  violence  that  a 
man  had  not  only  to  look  inwards,  but  to  look 
outwards,  to  behold  with  astonishment  and 
enthusiasm  a divine  company  and  a divine  captain. 
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The  only  fun  of  being  a Christian  was  that  a man 
was  not  left  alone  with  the  Inner  Light,  but  definitely 
recognized  an  outer  light,  clear  as  the  moon,  terrible 
as  an  army  with  banners. 

Again,  from  my  reading  and  my  association  with  devoted 
and  knowledgeable  Friends,  I answer  Chesterton  that  at  least 
as  far  as  Quakers  are  concerned,  we  look  for 
the  Inner  Light  in  others  together  with  our  own  light,  and  we 
declare  that  the  light  is  not  generated  from  within  ourselves. 
It  is  not  merely  a psychological  phenomenon  but  comes  from 
an  outside  source.  Moreover,  since  according  to  our  belief, 
there  is  that  of  God  in  every  person,  none  can  exalt  his  light 
over  that  of  others.  After  due  consideration,  I may  disagree 
with  you  or  you  with  me,  but  only  while  recognizing  that 
either  of  us — or  both — may  be  wrong.  In  the  end,  we  must  go 
our  own  ways  according  to  the  Light  that  we  see,  but  never 
as  exclusive  possessors  of  The  Truth,  ultimate  and  absolute. 
We  worship  the  God  who  is  at  once  beyond  and  within 
ourselves,  not  our  own  selves,  or  for  that  matter,  each  other. 

For  the  last  misunderstanding,  I quote  from  my  mother, 
written  to  me  at  a time  when  she  was  active  in  the  Episcopal 
Church,  as  at  various  times  I have  been.  She  wrote: 

In  the  Quaker  meeting,  I understand,  each  individual 
wraps  himself  in  his  own  personal  thoughts, 
becomes  an  island  unto  himself  (courtesy  Donne). 

He  may  follow  a period  of  praise,  thanksgiving,  etc. 
etc.,  or  he  may  spend  the  entire  period  struggling 
with  a strictly  personal  problem.  Whatever  he  is 
thinking,  he  is  doing  it  alone.  If  anyone  present  feels 
moved  to  speak,  the  interruption  may  be  welcome 
to  some,  unwelcome  to  others.  The  service  remains 
a singular  activity,  the  presence  of  others  being 
more  or  less  irrelevant.^ 

I replied  to  her: 

Sorry,  but  when  you  speak  of  the  Quakers,  you're 
all  wet.  The  Quaker  meeting  for  worship  is  as 
explicitly  and  thoroughly  public  worship,  corporate 
worship,  as  Morning  or  Evening  Prayer  or  Holy 
Communion.  True,  there  are  individuals  among 
Eriends,  as  among  Episcopalians  (and  Lutherans 
and  Roman  Catholics  and  within  the  Free  Churches) 
who  employ  the  occasion  for  considering  the 
shopping  list,  or  mulling  over  how  to  deal  with  a 
personal  problem.  I doubt  if  it  is  any  more  common 
among  informed  Friends  than  among  informed 
members  of  any  other  churches.  To  me,  the  great 
glory  of  the  silent  meeting  is  that  the  individual  is — 

I mean  that  I am — far  more  intensely  aware  of  other 
persons  in  their  and  my  relationship  to  God  than  in 
any  other  type  of  service  I have  ever  attended.  I have 
never  in  my  life  attended  any  kind  of  religious 
service  which  is  as  overwhelmingly  corporate  as 
the  Quaker  meeting  can  be:  the  incredible  fusion  of 
every  separate  person  into  one  body,  each 


maintaining  his  individual  identity  while  fulfilling 
his  place  within  the  whole,  and  the  whole 
surrounded  and  supported  by  and  within  God.^ 

Sometimes  there  are  distractions  from  outside  that  inter- 
fere with  the  depth  of  our  sense  of  community.  For  example, 
at  the  time  I began  attending  the  Ames  Meeting,  it  was  held 
in  the  university  student  center  where  there  was  always 
noise  from  the  hall,  and  small  children  of  members  were 
taken  care  of  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  where  the  meeting 
for  worship  was  held.  Naturally,  they  were  not  always  quiet 
nor  could  we  expect  them  to  be. 

Sometimes  the  distractions  come  from  within  the  meet- 
ing for  worship  itself.  I remember  one  of  the  15-minute 
weekday  meetings  between  first  and  second  hour  classes  at 
Swarthmore  where  a professor  spent  almost  the  entire  time 
giving  a lecture  on  economics  that — I was  told  later — he  gave 
to  his  class  during  the  next  hour. 

Do  you  know  the  story  of  the  time  when  Rufus  Jones 
visited  a rural  meeting  and  the  Spirit  moved  him  to  speak? 
Afterwards,  one  of  the  members  expressed  appreciation  for 
what  he  had  said,  but  added,  "Remember  Rufus  Jones,  the 
Lord  said,  "Feed  my  lambs,  not  feed  my  giraffes,"  thus  gently 
telling  him  that  he  had  spoken  over  their  heads. 

More  times  than  I care  to  remember,  I have  listened  to 
emotional  outpourings  with  no  intelligible  content  that  I 
could  discern.  I was  glad  that  the  speakers  received  those 
illuminations,  but  had  the  sense  that  the  testimonies  were 
essentially  self-expressions  rather  than  efforts  to  communi- 
cate an  insight  that  would  enlighten  the  rest  of  us. 

I have  long  forgotten  the  facts  I learned  from  reading  the 
early  Quaker  literature,  but  the  impression  those  works 
made  is  still  clear — that  they  exhibited  what  Wordsworth 
called  "the  feeling  intellect,"  the  mind  enriched  and  empow- 
ered by  emotion,  emotion  disciplined  and  directed  by  the 
mind.  I have  winced  at  testimonies  in  meeting  where  mind 
and  emotion  were  not  fused,  but  one  overpowered  the  other 
to  the  point  of  excluding  it. 

The  same  thing  tends  to  happen  when  the  fusion  of 
individuality  with  community  is  lost.  There  is  too  little 
recognition  everywhere,  these  days,  that  we  can  choose 
whether  to  live  for  others,  but  by  sheer  elemental  necessity, 
we  do  live  from  one  another.  Our  individuality  is  made 
possible  by  our  grounding  in  the  lives  of  others,  and  we  bond 
into  communities  by  bringing  together  in  love  our  individual 
gifts.  And  by  love,  I do  not  mean  a tender  sentimentality,  but 
as  Phyllis  Bottome^  has  written,  "a  far  more  impersonal  and 
less  individual  emotion.  I sometimes  think  that  migratory 
birds  may  have  it  for  each  other.  They  fly  in  the  same 
direction  and  have  never  been  seen  to  interfere  with  each 
other's  flights." 

As  Quakers  we  live  in  a community  that  is  not  bounded 
by  space  or  time.  We  participate  in  a history,  living  from  it  in 
order  to  live  for  it,  not  only  extending  it  into  our  own  time  but 
also  continually  reinterpreting  it  so  that  it  becomes  effec- 

Continued  on  next  page. 
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tively  relevant  for  ourselves  and  the  future.  Some  of  those 
interpretations,  however,  depart  so  far  from  the  historical 
community  that  they  become  violations  of  it.  They  usually 
arise  from  ignorance  or  from  the  conclusion  that  because  the 
Society  of  Friends  does  not  have  a creed  or  other  doctrinal 
statement,  and  takes  it  that  there  is  that  of  God  in  every 
person,  therefore  anything  goes,  so  that  Quakerism  can 
embrace  anything  whatsoever. 

To  that,  my  own  answer  is  that  as  we  are  grounded  in,  so 
we  are  bounded  by  our  history.  We  are  a particular  people, 
not  a haven  for  every  wild  or  even  noble  idea,  or  for  every 
praiseworthy  undertaking.  There  are  beliefs 
that  we  respect  but  do  not  accept  for  ourselves.  There 
are  courses  of  action  that  we  admire  but  do  not  engage 
in  because  they  are  not  our  job.  Our  latitude  is  wide  but 
not  infinite.  ■ 

Mary  McDermott  Shideler  first  met  the  Society  of  Friends  at 
Swarthmore  over  50  years  ago.  She  was  admitted  to  membership  at 
the  57th  Street  Meeting  in  Chicago,  attended  Howard  Brinton's 
course  at  Pendle  Hill,  and  has  been  involved  with  meetings  at 
Carleton  College  and  in  Ames,  Iowa.  She  is  a member  of  Boulder 
Meeting. 

She  is  a free-lance  writer.  Her  publications  include  eight  books  and 
many  articles.  Shelias  been  President  of  the  American  Theological 
Society  (Midwest  Division)  and  of  the  Society  for  Descriptive 
Psychology. 


^ Shideler,  Mary  McDermott,  The  Years  of  Confusion  (Book  in 
preparation),  chapter  27,  pp.  28-29. 

^ Chesterton,  G.K.,  Orthodoxy.  London:  The  Bodley  Head,  1908,  p. 
122. 

3 Shideler,  Mary  McDermott,  The  Years  of  Confusion  (Book  in 
preparation),  chapter  40,  pp.  47-48. 


4 Ibid.,  pp.  53-54. 

^ Bottome,  Phyllis,  Survival.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company, 
1943,  p.  278. 


What  Makes  Us  Friends? 


Draiving  by 
Etta  Marie  Janies, 
Eastside  Meeting. 


by  Allen  Hubbard,  Boulder  Meeting 


We  find  personal  friends  among  those  who  share  our 
interests  and  concerns,  who  care  about,  and  maybe  some- 
times for,  us,  and  who  respect  us  as  we  respect  them.  As 
Quakers,  we  share  spiritual  interests  and  concerns;  we 
care  about,  and  sometimes  for,  others  in  need;  we  respect 
others'  beliefs  and  life  choices,  except  when  they  are 
destructive.  This  is  fairly  obvious,  easily  said,  and  prob- 
ably easily  agreed  upon,  but  is  being  a Friend  this  easy? 

I don't  think  so. 


In  my  struggle  with  the  burden  of  being  a Friend,  I 
repeatedly  find  myself  wrestling  with  several  issues. 

I find  Jesus'  teaching  and  healing  miracles  secondary 
because  they  are,  so  to  speak,  "A.C."  (after  conversion). 
What  led  a nice  Jewish  boy  to  become  the  original  Chris- 
tian? What  might  we  emulate?  Would  we  truly  follow  him? 

I think  it  safe  to  assume  that  he  had  a deep  interest  and 
concern  for  humanity,  and  that  he  was  profoundly  dissat- 
isfied with  the  generally  accepted  dogma  and  practice  of 
his  time.  This  led  him  as  a young  man  to  retreat  from 
society  and  to  seek  a different  and  more  humane  truth.  Fie 
went  into  the  wilderness,  where,  in  the  profound  silence, 
he  faced  the  three  temptations  of  civilization.  For  centuries 
literal  interpretation  has  sadly  trivialized  these  tempta- 
tions, which  metaphorically  present  significant  insights. 

The  third  temptation  (according  to  Matthew)  is  easiest 
to  understand.  Satan,  personifying  and  representing  civili- 
zation, offered  Jesus  unlimited  power  and  wealth,  repre- 
sented in  the  kingdoms  of  the  world . All  Jesus  needed  to  do 
was  to  bow  down  and  worship  that  very  power  and  wealth. 
Jesus  refused. 

The  first  temptation  is  that  Jesus,  having  fasted  forty 
days,  should  turn  stones  into  bread  to  feed  himself.  This 
metaphor  intrigues,  because  that  is  almost  exactly  what 
civilization,  beginning  with  farming,  does.  It  forces  nature 
to  become  what  Man  wants.  The  farmer  clears  a field  and 
turns  dirt  to  grain  to  make  bread.  Using  the  means  and 
machinery  of  industry  and  technology,  man  turns  nature's 
raw  materials  into  the  many  products  of  civilization — 
products  to  be  sold  to  make  "bread"  (money).  But  in  the 
thousands  of  generations  prior  to  the  dawn  of  civilization, 
humanity  evolved  to  live  in  nature,  in  a world  created  by 
God  and  not  by  Man.  Living  in  nature  required  Man  to 
adapt  himself  and  find  an  appropriately  modest  place  in 
the  world.  Jesus  chose  the  modest  place  and  rejected  the 
way  of  civilization. 

The  metaphor  of  the  second  temptation  shows  impor- 
tant psychological  insight.  Jesus  should  prove  himself  the 
Son  of  God  by  jumping  from  a high  tower,  trusting  that  the 
angels  of  the  Lord  would  catch  and  protect  him  from 
injury.  This  seems  childish,  but  the  temptation  was  real. 
Very  often  and  in  many  ways  we  are  inclined  to  relinquish 
personal  responsibility  and  self-control,  trusting  those  in 
power  and  positions  of  authority  to  support  and  lead  us 
through  life.  Jesus'  response  was  weak;  one  should  not 
tempt  God.  The  wiser  response  would  be  that  one  should 
not  tempt  authorities  who  are  often  all  too  willing  to 
exercise  parental  control  over  us,  if  we  let  them. 


Jesus  left  civilized  society  and  went  feral. 


Jesus  left  civilized  society  and  went  feral.  In  the  silence 
and  space  of  wilderness,  he  discovered  and  recognized 
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within  himself  a humane  truth  at  once  new  and  very  old — 
the  truth  of  love.  Love  seeks  communion  and  community, 
not  power  and  wealth.  Love  would  adapt  to  and  partici- 
pate in  life  and  nature,  not  master  and  manufacture  it. 
Love  woulci  learn  and  grow  in  personal  responsibility, 
conceding  as  little  control  to  institutional  authority  as  is 
reasonably  possible.  Jesus  went  feral  and  came  back  “Chris- 
tian." 

George  Fox  found  little  truth  and  much  malpractice  in 
the  church  and  society  of  his  day.  Following  Jesus'  ex- 
ample, although  he  didn't  know  it  at  first,  he  too  left 
conventional  society  and  went  feral.  After  much  soul 
searching,  while  sitting  in  a field,  he  "found  Jesus,"  whose 
example  and  teaching  "spoke  to  his  condition."  But  Chris- 
tianity, as  taught  and  practiced  in  the  church  and  society  of 
the  time,  was  the  problem  Fox  fled,  so  he  couldn't  come 
back  Christian.  He  came  back  "a  Friend  of  Truth." 

Today  it  is  harder  than  ever  to  leave  and  go  feral.  The 
machines  and  institutions  of  civilization  intrude  almost 
everywhere.  To  follow  the  examples  of  Jesus  and  George 
Fox,  I try  to  spend  time  alone  and  in  silence.  I sit;  I walk;  I 
experience  and  contemplate  my  experience;  I try  to  be  in 
the  present  and  aware  of  presence.  But  I have  a mortgage; 
I can't  just  wander  into  the  wilderness  for  very  long. 

On  the  other  hand,  much  of  my  childhood  was  spent 
hiking,  exploring,  sitting  and  watching  alone,  and  I am 
able  to  bring  some  of  this  wilderness  experience  into  the 
present.  The  other  wilderness  to  which  I can  retreat  is 
within,  which  is  done  by  leaving  the  institutions  and 
media  of  civilization  largely  without.  All  I try  to  do  is  to 
come  back  human  and  humane.  This  has  led  me  thus  far  to 
Friends,  but  as  Christianity  was  a problem  to  Fox,  so  I 
sometimes  find  Quakerism  an  obstacle.  I wrestle  repeat- 
edly to  interpret  and  find  "that  of  God"  in  the  teachings 
and  practice  of  Christians  and  Quakers  alike. 

Both  Jesus  and  George  Fox  returned  to  society  and 
civilization  attempting  to  "speak  truth  to  power."  Must  I 
do  likewise  to  follow  their  examples  and  be  a Friend? 

My  answer  is  "Yes,  but . . ."  The  world  and  our  civiliza- 
tion, which  threatens  to  smother  it,  have  changed.  Speak- 
ing out,  which  only  competes  with  and  adds  to  the  din  of 
the  day,  has  little  effect.  Often  I must  be  satisfied  with 
speaking  truth  by  quietly  opting  out  of  civilization's  ways — 
taking  a road  less  traveled  and  being  an  example  that  few, 
if  any,  will  notice,  much  less  follow.  This  is  the  Taoist  way 
and  to  some  it  may  seem  an  easy  out.  Still,  I find  it  more 
difficult  to  live  responsibly  than  to  preach  responsibility. 

The  biggest  "Yes,  but  ..."  has  to  do  with  personal 
responsibility.  In  this  I may  make  a more  radical  departure 
than  either  Jesus  or  George  Fox.  I believe  that  to  be  fully 
responsible  I can  only  speak  and  demonstrate  my  truth. 
Jesus  said,  "It  is  written  that."  This  prefaces  all  three 
rejections  of  Satan's  temptations.  Thus  he  claims  the  au- 


thority of  tradition  and  God.  George  Fox,  in  turn,  quotes 
Jesus,  representing  his  spoken  truth  as  coming  from  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God. 

I question  this  practice.  It  seems  hypocritical.  Justifica- 
tion for  my  truth,  whether  spoken  or  acted  out,  cannot 
come  from  above  or  from  the  past.  It  must  come  from  my 
experience  and  my  thoughtful  contemplation  and  consid- 
eration, be  it  in  prayer,  meditation,  or  writing.  This  may 
weaken  the  impact  of  my  words,  but  the  example  is  what 
counts.  An  example  does  not  thump,  push,  or  pound; 
it  leads. 

Jim  Corbett,  in  his  book  Goatiualking,  describes  the 
painful  responsibility  of  the  herder:  "To  be  at  home  in 
deserts,  a gentle  peaceful  people  must  also  be  ruthless. 
Sentimentalism  is  a luxury  of  the  rich  and  the  violent."  The 
herder  must  cultivate  and  earn  the  animals'  trust,  so  that 
he  can  lead  them  to  pasture,  but  he  must  also  cull  the  herd 
to  prevent  overgrazing.  Allowing  the  herd  to  grow  too 
large  would  destroy  the  ecosystem,  and  all  the  animals 
would  starve.  Such  culling,  coupled  with  the  appreciation 
of  its  role  in  protecting  the  herd  and  "guaranteeing"  the 
survival  of  those  who  depend  on  the  herd,  may  be  the 
origin  of  religious  rituals  of  sacrifice;  some  parts  must  die 
that  the  whole  may  survive.  Need  I point  out  that 
civilization's  advances  run  counter  to  the  practice  of  culling? 

Many  Quakers  seem  to  have  a hard  time  being  ruthless, 
but  that  is  not  my  point.  I take  Jim  Corbett's  message 
personally  and  to  heart.  I must  be  ruthless  with  myself.  I 
must  cull  my  personal  herd  of  living  habits,  so  that  my 
time  and  resources  are  not  gobbled  up  by  useless  and 
thoughtless  activities.  This  is  partially  what  simple  living 
is  about  and  I'm  not  good  at  it. 

In  summary,  what  makes  me  a Friend?  This  is  the  basic 
question  we  attempt  to  answer  when  seeking  clearness  for 
membership,  but  we  often  get  it  backwards.  We  assume 
that,  being  Quaker,  we  should  believe  and  do  certain 
things.  This  approach  is  taught  us  by  civilization's  institu- 
tions. Being  a member  of  the  institution  or  group  means 
that  we  should  conform  to  its  principles  and  standards. 
Not  necessarily!  Jesus  and  George  Fox  both  set  a different 
example.  I can  think  of  nothing  I should  believe  or  do 
because  I call  myself  "Quaker."  This  fits  with  the  fact  that 
Friends  have  no  creed.  Membership  works  the  other  way 
around.  What  I believe  and  do,  my  attempt  to  be  fully 
human  and  rightfully  humane,  seems  to  fit  with  being 
Quaker,  so  I adopt  the  name,  and  I adopt  the  community 
of  Friends  as  one  in  which  I enjoy  participating. 

I thank  Friends  for  having  me.  ■ 

A member  of  Boulder  Meeting,  Allen  Hubbard  is  on  Ministry 
and  Counsel  and  Building  and  Grounds  conimittees. 


I can  think  of  nothing  I should  believe  or 
do  because  I call  myself  "Quaker." 
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The  Relevance  of  the  Quaker  Peace  Testimony  in  Today’s  World 

by  Stewart  Mulford,  Eugene  Meeting 

Prepared  for  oral  presentation  at  Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting  Midwinter  Fellowship,  Feb.  18, 1995 


The  Quaker  testimony  on  peace  is  as  relevant  today  as 
when  it  was  pronounced  in  the  Declaration  prepared  by 
George  Fox  and  others  and  presented  to  King  Charles  II  in 
January  1661.  Anyone  who  follows  events  worldwide 
cannot  help  but  be  aware  that  violence — domestic,  civil, 
and  international — is  very  much  a feature  of  our  world 
today,  as  it  has  always  been.  The  voices  and  actions  of 
those  who  believe  that  there  are  better  ways  to  resolve  our 
differences  often  seem  to  be  unheard  and  without  effect. 
Yet  that  is  not  so.  Isaac  Newton  postulated  that  "every 
force,  no  matter  how  small,  has  its  effect."  While  Newton 
was  speaking  specifically  about  physical  forces,  I believe 
that  the  basic  principle  applies  to  all  actions  everywhere. 

What  is  the  Quaker  peace  testimony,  which  has  so 
influenced  generations  of  Quakers?  The  classic  statement 
is  contained  in  the  Declaration  to  King  Charles.  In  part,  this 
Declaration  reads: 

Our  principle  is,  and  our  practices  have  always 
been,  to  seek  peace  . . . and  to  follow  after 
righteousness  and  the  knowledge  of  God,  seeking 
the  good  and  welfare  and  doing  that  which  tends 
to  the  peace  of  all.  We  know  that  wars  and  fightings 
proceed  from  the  lusts  of  men,  out  of  which  lusts 
the  Lord  has  redeemed  us,  and  so  out  of  the 
occasion  of  war.  . . . All  bloody  principles  and 
practices,  we,  as  to  our  own  particulars,  do  utterly 
deny,  with  all  outward  wars  and  strife  and 
fightings  with  outward  weapons,  for  any  end  or 
under  any  pretense  whatsoever.  And  this  is  our 
testimony  to  the  whole  world.  . . . That  the  spirit 
of  Christ,  by  which  we  are  guided,  is  not 
changeable,  so  as  once  to  command  us  from  a 
thing  as  evil  and  again  to  move  us  unto  it;  and  we 
do  certainly  know,  and  so  testify  to  the  world, 
that  the  spirit  of  Christ,  which  leads  us  into  all 
Truth,  will  never  move  us  to  fight  and  war  against 
any  man  with  outward  weapons,  neither  for  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  nor  for  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world.  1 

This  has  become  a "holy  scripture"  for  Quakers.  Is  it  a 
universal  admonition,  applicable  to  all  Quakers  under  all 
situations  for  all  time?  I took  it  so  for  many  years.  I have 
struggled  to  understand  its  implications,  and  to  apply  it  in 
my  own  life,  with  only  partial  success.  Over  the  years  I 
have  experienced  doubts  and  asked  questions.  I hope  that 
these  doubts  and  questions  are  in  the  same  spirit  that  has 
moved  scholars  to  look  critically  at  the  Bible,  asking  who 
wrote  it?  Why  was  it  written?  To  whom  was  it  addressed? 
What  were  the  circumstances  in  which  the  writers  lived 
and  thought  and  acted?  Was  the  Bible  intended  for  all 


people  for  all  time,  or  was  it  intended  for  a particular 
person  or  people  in  a particular  time  and  place? 

What  happens  if  we  apply  this  critical  approach  to  the 
Declaration?  We  know  who  wrote  it,  and  we  know  to 
whom  it  was  addressed.  We  know  that  England  was 
embroiled  in  a long  period  of  civil  strife,  characterized  by 
much  violence.  Some  of  that  violence  was  directed  against 
the  Quakers  because  of  their  disobedience  to  laws  that 
they  were  persuaded  were  contrary  to  God's  will.  At  the 
least,  the  Declaration  served  notice  that  the  Quakers 
would  not  match  this  violence  with  violence  of  their  own, 
but  rather  would  practice  Jesus'  admonition  to  "turn  the 
other  cheek. " Was  it  intended  to  be  applied  more  generally 
than  that?  If  so,  how  generally?  Does  it  apply  to  all  Quakers 
at  all  times  under  all  circumstances,  as  we  have  been  led  to 
assume? 

If  I am  approached  by  another  person  manifestly  bent 
on  violence,  what  should  be  my  response?  If  I am  in  a 
position  to  prevent,  by  force  if  necessary,  a violent  attack 
on  another  person,  should  I stand  by  without  interfering? 
If  I allow  myself  to  be  injured  or  killed  rather  than  force- 
fully resisting  violence,  have  I effectively  injured  other 
persons  for  whose  safety  and  well-being  I have  accepted 
responsibility? 

In  the  real  world  in  which  we  live,  should  police  depart- 
ments be  disbanded?  Or,  if  police  are  to  be  retained,  should 
they  be  trained  to  use  only  non-violent  methods?  Should 
international  action  responding  to  aggressions  by  one 
people  against  another  be  limited  only  to  persuasion  and 
reconciliation?  In  general,  are  some  forceful  actions  called 
for  under  some  circumstances?  If  so,  what  are  those  cir- 
cumstances, and  to  what  extent  should  forceful  action  be 
limited?  And  what  should  we  do,  after  the  violence  has 
either  been  thwarted  or  has  spent  itself,  to  reduce  the 
possibility  of  its  recurrence? 

I offer  the  following,  as  a general  principle  which  could 
be  applied  to  all  such  situations. 

First,  I wish  to  make  a distinction  between  "force"  and 
"violence."  As  I am  using  these  words  here,  "force"  means 
physical  means  to  accomplish  an  objective.  "Violence" 
means  an  action  which  has  the  effect  of  injuring  a person  or 
property  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  achieve  a legitimate 
objective.  As  used  here,  the  words  "force"  and  "violence" 
are  not  synonymous.  Not  all  force  is  violence,  and  not  all 
violence  is  force. 

With  that  distinction  in  mind,  I propose  these  guidelines: 
• In  any  threat  of  violence,  all  possible  alternatives  to  use 
of  physical  force  should  be  tried,  to  the  extent  that 
circumstances  permit.^ 
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• If  force  is  chosen,  then  it  should  be  used  only  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  deter  the  violence.  Excess  force 
becomes  violence  in  its  own  turn. 

• After  the  emergency  has  passed,  and  especially  if  force 
is  used,  all  possible  constructive  means  should  be 
employed  to  correct  the  situation  which  brought  it 
about  in  the  first  place. 

So  far,  this  discussion  has  been  "head  stuff" — what  Fox 
might  have  called  "airy  notions."  To  go  farther,  one  must 
enter  the  realm  of  the  Spirit. 

How  a person  responds  to  violent  situations,  whether 
personal,  civic,  or  international,  will  depend  on  how  that 
person  is  led  by  the  Spirit.  Some  are  led  to  feel  strongly 
that  they  cannot,  under  any  circumstances,  use  force 
against  another  person.  To  such  people,  all  "force"  is 
"violence."  They  would  rather  suffer  any  sort  of  violence 
upon  themselves  rather  than  inflict  any  injury,  however 
small,  on  another.  I respect  such  people  for  their  convic- 
tions. Some  whom  I have  known  I admire  personally. 
And  their  collective  influence  is  tremendous. 

Yet  I am  not  one  of  them.  Perhaps  someday  I will  come 
to  their  belief;  I do  not  know.  But  at  this  time  my  leading 
is  that  usually  we  are  faced  with  situations  in  which  there 
is  no  clear  choice  between  "right"  and  "wrong."  Instead, 
we  have  a choice  among  alternatives,  all  of  which  are 
imperfect.  Our  decisions,  therefore,  are  directed  toward 
finding  which  alternative  has  the  most  good  elements,  and 
the  least  bad  ones.  I would  not  say  that  the  use  of  force  is 
ever  good.  But  in  many  situations  it  may  be  the  least  bad. 

We  should  be  prepared,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  to 
respond  to  violence  in  whatever  manner  would  be  consis- 
tent with  our  leadings.  As  individuals,  we  should  be 
trained  in  alternatives  to  violence.  And,  if  we  feel  that  it  is 
appropriate,  we  might  also  be  trained  in  those  physical 
arts  which  are  intended  to  repel  attack  without  unduly 
injuring  the  attacker.  I have  done  neither  of  these  things, 
but  they  would  be  appropriate  things  for  me  to  do. 

Some  of  us  are  led  to  say  that  the  use  of  force  is  always 
bad,  no  matter  what  the  provocation.  Others  feel  that  some 
use  of  force  may  be  "least  bad"  under  many  circumstances. 
Are  these  two  positions  mutually  exclusive?  Could  God 
lead  one  person  one  way,  and  another  in  a seemingly 
contradictory  way?  Let  us  examine  that  question.  Going 
back  to  the  Declaration,  part  of  it  reads  "the  spirit  of  Christ 
...  is  not  changeable,  so  as  to  command  us  from  a thing  as 
evil  and  again  to  move  unto  it."  I do  not  quarrel  with  the 
idea  that  "the  spirit  of  Christ  is  not  changeable,"  but  the 
second  part  of  the  statement  presupposes  that  all  choices 
are  between  all  good  and  all  evil.  I do  not  believe  that  is  so. 

I am  certain  that  no  one,  not  even  George  Fox,  is  or  ever 
was  in  a position  to  know  all  about  God's  plan  for  the 
world.  This  is  not  because  God  is  holding  out  on  us,  but 
because  we  are  not  capable  of  encompassing  it.  All  any 
person  can  know  is  what  God  wants  that  particular  person 
to  do.  Each  personal  leading  should  be  followed,  in  the 


. . .both  the  absolute  pacifist  and  the  per- 
son who  would  use  force  . . . play  parts  in 
God's  overall  plans. 


faith  that  God  knows  where  it  fits  the  whole  picture,  even 
if  the  leading  seems  inconsistent  with  another's  leading. 

I submit  that  both  the  absolute  pacifist  and  the  person 
who  would  use  force,  if  truly  guided  to  do  so,  play  parts 
in  God's  overall  plans.  The  one-who-would-use-force  is 
applying  that  one's  capabilities  to  addressing  an  immedi- 
ate situation.  The  absolute  pacifist  is  part  of  a long-range 
effort  to  change  our  entire  way  of  thinking  and  respond- 
ing. Both  are  needed. 

We  can  only  guess  at  God's  overall  plans,  based  on  the 
insights  which  have  been  recorded  over  the  years,  as 
illumined  by  our  own  individual  leadings.  We  must  go 
ahead  as  best  we  can,  as  we  are  led.  Each  person  must  do 
so  in  the  faith  that  God's  plans  may  require  more  than  one 
kind  of  response  to  a situation.  And,  no  matter  how  contra- 
dictory our  individual  leadings  may  seem,  nor  how  lim- 
ited our  understandings,  we  must  maintain  that  faith.  ■ 

Stewart  Mulford,  a member  of  Eugene  Meeting,  has  a concern  for 
adult  education.  The  summer  of  1995  he  took  his  concern  to 
Intermountain,  North  Pacific,  and  Pacific  Yearly  Meetings. 

^ The  Journal  of  George  Fox,  edited  by  John  L.  Nickalls,  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  1985,  pp.  399-400. 

^ If  such  methods  fail,  then  one  must  decide  whether  to  use  force, 
or  to  accept  the  consequences,  for  oneself  and  for  others,  of 
submitting  to  violence.  o ^ 


1996  Summer  Workshops  at  Peace  Training  Institute 

Learning  the  skills  and  spiritual  disciplines  to  organize 
for  social  change  in  a nonviolent  manner  are  the  emphases 
in  a series  of  workshops  offered  this  summer  by  the  Peace 
Training  Institute  at  Willamette  University  in  Salem,  Or- 
egon, from  July  29  to  August  11. 

Faculty  members  include  Alice  Phalan,  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Oregon  Dispute  Resolution  Commission; 
Charles  Gray,  author  of  Tozuard  a Nonviolent  Economics; 
Peter  Bergel,  a nonviolence  trainer  and  activist  on  behalf  of 
peace  and  environmental  concerns  for  30  years;  Dr.  Charlie 
Wallace,  chaplain  of  Willamette  University;  Francisca 
Trujillo-Dalbey,  mediator  with  20  years  experience  in  so- 
cial work  and  employment;  Dr.  Sam  Hall,  Willamette 
University  professor  who  teaches  a course  in  nonviolent 
social  change  movements;  and  Ellen  Pinney,  director  of  the 
Oregon  Health  Action  Coalition  and  formerly  with 
Oregon  Fair  Share. 

For  more  details,  including  information  about  gradu- 
ate credit  and  costs,  contact  Dr.  Sam  Hall  at  (503)  370-6118; 
Peter  Bergel,  (503)  371-8002;  or  Polly  Hare,  (503)  391-4305.B 
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An  Open  Letter  to  New  Mexico  Regional 
by  George  Cunningham,  Socorro  Worship  Group 
and  Rosemary  Blanchard,  Albuquerque  Meeting 

"Does  the  silent  Meeting  for  Worship  meet  your  reli- 
gious needs?"  The  thought  behind  this  insightful  quote  in 
Ellie  Foster's  Membership  and  Community  article  in  the 
March  1996  Friends  Bulletin  struck  me  as  the  core  question 
to  be  asked  about  any  Quaker  business:  does  it,  whatever 
it  may  be,  meet  our  religious  needs?  At  the  fall  1995  New 
Mexico  Regional  Meeting,  we  asked  ourselves  if  the  cur- 
rent Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting  and  New  Mexico  Re- 
gional Meeting  were  fulfilling  our  religious  needs.  For 
many  the  answer  is  yes.  However,  for  many  the  answer  has 
been,  and  sadly  is,  no. 

There  is  nothing  comparable  to  being  immersed  in  a 
large  group  of  Quakers  seeking  the  spirit.  This  is  espe- 
cially, if  not  critically,  important  for  Friends  who  spend 
their  days  in  isolated  small  groups  or  perhaps  even  alone. 
This  leads  many  Friends  in  New  Mexico  to  strongly  sup- 
port the  idea  of  a large  and  healthy  yearly  meeting,  and  to 
feel  that  a growing  IMYM  is  meeting  the  spiritual  needs  of 
an  increasing  number  of  Friends.  Many  doubt  that  a 
smaller  yearly  meeting  could  serve  the  full  spectrum  of  our 
members.  In  particular,  our  teenagers,  like  all  teenagers, 
need  to  be  in  a rather  large  group  of  like-minded  peers  to 
feel  at  home.  It  is  not  clear  that  a small  yearly  meeting  in 
our  sparsely  settled  region  can  meet  their  needs. 

However,  many  among  us  do  not  feel  well  served  by 
IMYM  or,  increasingly.  New  Mexico  Regional  Meeting.  In 
the  case  of  IMYM,  the  most  obvious  examples  are  pro- 
vided by  those  who  are  physically  limited.  On  the  extreme 
end  of  this  scale,  we  don't  know  of  a single  wheelchair  user 
who  has  attempted  IMYM  more  than  once.  There  are  at 
least  two  who  emphatically  say  that  they  will  never,  ever, 
go  back.  Consider  the  emotional  agony  that  a long-time 
committed  Quaker  would  go  through  before  making  such 
a statement.  Consider  what  we  are  losing  in  their  absence. 
The  fact  that  this  chronic  problem,  partly  physical  but  also 
procedural,  has  not  been  effectively  addressed  for  years 
dramatically  illustrates  the  concerns  that  many  members 
have  about  the  present  situation  not  meeting  their  needs. 

Many  Friends  who  did  not  feel  at  home  in  IMYM 
gravitated  to  serve  in  New  Mexico  Regional  Meeting.  It  is 
my  recollection  that  many  of  those  serving  in  regional 
meeting  committees  felt  that  regional  concerns,  not  yearly 
meeting  concerns,  should  be  their  primary  interest.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  minutes  of  the  various  New  Mexico  Regional 
Committee  and  meetings  for  worship  for  business  over  the 
past  few  years  record  an  almost  exclusive  list  of  items 
dealing  with  IMYM.  The  need  to  deal  with  IMYM  was 
always  so  pressing  that  there  was  never  enough  time  or 
energy  to  consider  the  spiritual  concerns  of  the  region. 
Yearly  Meeting  is  a creature  of  the  various  monthly  meet- 
ings, not  the  Regional  Meetings.  Despite  this.  New  Mexico 


Regional  issues  and  needs  entered  the  New  Mexico  Re- 
gional Committee  and  Business  Meetings  as  afterthoughts, 
if  at  all — the  mechanical  concerns  of  running  IMYM  were 
pervasive.  A small  group  labored  intensely  in  the  local 
vineyard,  but  the  fruits,  badly  wanted  and  needed  at 
home,  were  exported.  The  current  apparent  unwillingness 
to  serve  on  New  Mexico  Regional  Meeting  committees 
may  be  a reflection  of  these  sentiments. 

The  1995  Fall  New  Mexico  Regional  Meeting  was  deeply 
concerned  with  better  meeting  the  religious  needs  of  Friends 
in  New  Mexico.  The  possibility  of  separation  from  IMYM, 
a suggestion  that  has  been  floating  in  the  background  as  a 
forbidden  subject  for  years,  was  brought  to  the  members 
present  for  consideration.  The  Meeting  courageously  asked 
us  to  gather  during  the  next  two  Regional  Meetings  to 
thresh  this  question  in  light,  love,  and  faith  that  an  opening 
in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  will  occur.  This  has  the  potential 
to  bring  out  our  best  and  our  worst.  We  must  draw  on  our 
strengths  and  open  to  a way  that  will  serve  all  of  our  needs.a 


Gila  Meeting. 

\ 

Quaker  Blooper 

We  thought  Friends  might  enjoy  one  of  those  "belly 
laugh"  bloopers.  Visalia  Meeting  planned  a six-ses- 
sion Quakerism  course  and  received  excellent  coop- 
eration from  the  local  paper , Visalia  Times  Delta,  with 
a weekly  notice  in  their  Religion  Calendar.  The  fol- 
lowing item  appeared  on  April  20, 1996: 


RELIGION  CALENDAR 
Quakerism  101 — A sex- 
session  course  of  study 
about  Quaker  history, 
spiritual  concepts,  worship, 
and  social  concerns.  Sunday 
afternoons  through  May. 

Visalia  Friends  Meeting. 

^ Information:  739-7776. J 

A letter  was  sent  thanking  the  paper  for  their  efforts 
on  our  behalf  and  asking  for  a correction  the  following 
week.  We  didn't  think  we  had  the  needed  personnel  for 
crowd  control. 

We've  called  this  item  our  Quaker  Outreach. 

Joy  Marshall,  Visalia  Meeting 

V ! I y 
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History  of  Membership  Statement 

by  Barbara  Boggs,  Corvallis  Meeting 

Corvallis  Meeting  didn't  know  what  it  was  getting  into. 

On  February  20,  1994,  we  held  a second-hour  sharing 
on  "What  Membership  Means  to  Me."  We  found  that  our 
experiences  in  becoming  members  had  been  quite  differ- 
ent, not  only  from  one  monthly  meeting  to  another,  but 
also  within  Corvallis  Meeting.  Some  of  those  experiences 
had  been  negative.  Some  of  our  most  active  attenders 
expressed  reservations  about  applying  for  membership. 

When  we  turned  to  the  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
Faith  and  Practice  we  found  some  of  the  reasons  for  the 
negative  responses  to  the  membership  process.  Although 
it  was  stated  (p.  57)  that  topics  to  be  discussed  with  the 
prospective  member  "...  are  not  meant  as  an  examination 
nor  . . . that  there  are  any  right  or  wrong  answers,"  certain 
language  throughout  the  section  on  membership  could 
imply  otherwise.  For  example,  on  page  57  "Motive  for 
applying;  on  page  58,  Friends  Practices;  "The  Committee 
should  make  sure  that  the  applicant  is  familiar  with  Friends' 
literature  such  as . . ."  (This  sounded  to  some  as  though  one 
had  to  study  to  pass  an  exam.) 

On  page  59,  "The  Visiting  Committee  reports  to  the 
Committee  on  Oversight.  When  the  latter  committee  is 
satisfied  with  the  applicant's  sincerity  and  readiness.  . ." 
sounded  judgmental.  Members  asked,  "How  can  we 
know  what  is  in  another's  heart?"  Many  felt  that  member- 
ship is  an  ongoing  process.  We  were  beginning  to  realize 
that  we  needed  to  define  the  meaning  of  membership  for 
ourselves  and  we  needed  to  define  the  procedure  we 
wanted  to  use  for  our  meeting. 

On  April  13,  1994,  there  was  a presentation  of  the 
history  of  membership  in  the  Society  of  Friends. 

On  April  17,  1994,  at  a threshing  session  we  began  to 
define  the  nature  of  membership,  suggesting  that  "the 
point  of  our  being  members  is  that  we  make  a mutual 
commitment  to  engage  in  our  spiritual  journeys  together, 
sharing  with  each  other  in  our  strivings  to  live  lives  led  by 
the  Spirit."  We  tried  to  define  the  nature  of  the  Visiting 
Committee  and  decided  it  was  really  a Clearness  Commit- 
tee to  help  the  applicant  become  clear  as  to  why  he  or  she 
wanted  to  become  a member  and  to  understand  the  nature 
of  the  meeting  that  he  or  she  would  join. 

At  the  July  10, 1994,  called  meeting  for  business,  we  re- 
affirmed that  the  membership  process  as  described  in  Faith 
and  Practice  should  be  made  more  "user-friendly"  but  not 
superficial.  Most  of  the  session  focused  on  the  Visiting 
(Clearness)  Committee  and  on  who  needs  to  achieve  clear- 
ness. Some  Friends  felt  that  we  should  not  be  an  exclusive 
society.  Thus,  "the  applicant,  by  wanting  to  become  a 
member  can  be  assumed  to  be  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  and 
can  be  welcomed  into  the  meeting.  Dialogue  can  still  take 
place  for  further  understanding.  The  person  will  grow." 

Others  were  uneasy  over  leaving  the  decision  solely  up 


to  the  applicant,  even  though  the  Visiting  (Clearness) 
Committee  might  have  strong  reservations  about  this  per- 
son becoming  a member.  This  was  carried  over  to  Meeting 
for  Business  on  July  31,  1994. 

Between  all  meetings.  Ministry  and  Oversight  met, 
summarized  the  previous  discussion,  adding  material  from 
phone  calls  and  letters.  This  was  printed  for  distribution  in 
the  meeting  newsletter  and  at  the  next  session.  These 
sessions  were  well  attended,  with  thoughtful  consider- 
ation of  differing  points  of  view. 

We  had  clarified  many  points  but  were  stuck  on  the 
question,  "Who  makes  the  final  decision  about  a person's 
membership — the  prospective  member  (Do  we  like  this 
better  than  "applicant?")  or  the  Visiting  Committee  (We 
prefer  "Clearness  Committee")?  Does  this  include  the 
prospective  member  as  well  as  others  on  the  committee? 
Does  the  meeting  for  business  make  the  final  decision,  or 
just  record  the  membership?" 

We  were  departing  from  the  procedures  in  Faith  and 
Practice.  Maybe  we  wanted  to  recommend  some  changes? 

In  1995  there  were  at  least  three  sessions — April  26, 
June  10,  and  July  17 — with  no  resolution.  Sensing  that 
Friends  were  becoming  weary  of  this  laboring,  we  laid  it 
aside  for  awhile. 

Here  follows  the  latest  statement,  part  of  which  was 
approved  on  June  10, 1995,  and  part  of  which  was  consid- 
ered on  March  10, 1996: 

1.  Corvallis  Monthly  Meeting  has  agreed  that  the 
NPYM  Faith  and  Practice  section  on  membership 
does  not  entirely  reflect  the  beliefs  and  practices 
of  this  meeting. 

2.  We  will  develop  our  guidance  for  the  Clearness 
Committee  and  potential  members.  After 
seasoning  we  will  forward  it  to  the  Discipline 
Committee  contact  at  NPYM  Steering  Committee. 
This  Clearness  Committee  replaces  the  Visiting 
Committee  defined  in  the  Discipline. 

3.  When  an  attender  writes  a letter  to  the  Clerk 
expressing  interest  in  membership.  Ministry  and 
Oversight  will  appoint  a Clearness  Committee. 

The  Clearness  Committee  shall  consist  of  the 
attender,  member(s)  the  attender  requests,  and 
others  appointed  by  M & O.  The  Clearness 
Committee  shall  meet  as  often  as  it  wishes  to 
discern  whether  it  has  clarity  on  the  joining 
together  of  the  person  and  the  meeting. 

4.  When  the  Clearness  Committee  has  reached 
clarity  on  the  membership/ joining,  it  shall  inform 
the  Meeting  for  Business  of  that  fact.  The  meeting 
shall  then  schedule  a Meeting  for  Worship  for 
Membership  which  shall  celebrate  the  joining  of 
the  member  and  the  meeting. 

We  are  still  waiting  for  clearness  on  this  matter.  ■ 
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Concern  about  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting's 
Draft  of  "Advices  and  Queries" 
by  John  McDougall,  Berkeley  Meeting 

Recently,  I took  the  opportunity  to  examine  the  draft  of 
the  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  "Advices  and  Queries"  of  Au- 
gust 1995.  While  I appreciate  efforts  to  make  the  content  of 
this  important  document  timely  as  well  as  timeless,  the 
results  raised  some  concerns  for  me. 

Simplicity 

The  section  entitled,  "Simplicity,"  which  appeared  in 
both  the  1985  and  1973  Faith  and  Practice,  appears  absent.  In 
the  draft,  its  substance  appears  in  a new  section,  "Personal 
Conduct."  This  saddens  me  greatly.  The  concept  of  sim- 
plicity set  forth  in  prior  queries  and  advices  is  subtle  and 
profound.  Practicing  simplicity  begins  with  mundane 
matters,  such  as  dress,  diet  and  recreation.  Simplicity 
shows  itself  in  sincerity  and  a single  standard  of  truth.  As 
Friends,  we  strive  to  apply  the  value  throughout  life's 
activities,  embracing  all  life's  choices. 

Simplicity  forms  a core  value  in  the  faith  of  Friends.  As 
such,  its  exposition  deserves  a separate  section  in  the 
queries.  The  new  section,  "Personal  Conduct,"  lacks  the 
query  regarding  cluttered  lives,  which  certainly  remains 
relevant.  The  draft  does  not  recapture  the  inspirational 
quality  of  this  missing  passage; 

Christian  simplicity  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  a primary 
commitment  to  the  Spirit  of  God.  Writing  of 
simplicity,  Thomas  Kelly  reminds  us:  "Life  is 
meant  to  be  lived  from  a Center,  a divine  Center — 
a life  of  unhurried  peace  and  power.  It  is  simple. 

It  is  serene.  It  takes  no  time,  but  it  occupies  all  our 
time."  (p.  24.) 

If  I would  fault  the  1985  and  1973  Disciplines,  it  would 
be  in  regard  to  not  offering  more  analysis.  The  1995  Draft 
addresses  the  issue  even  less,  however.  I would  like  to  see 
the  section  retained  as  it  has  appeared  since  1973. 

Self  Discipline 

The  section  on  "Personal  Conduct"  also  contains  a new 
paragraph,  and  corresponding  query  on  human  sexuality. 
The  subject  of  human  sexuality  is  so  complex,  and  cur- 
rently fraught  with  ethical  controversies,  that  I think  excel- 
lent arguments  exist  to  follow  the  tradition  of  previous 
disciplines  which  do  not  attempt  to  summarize  Quaker 
thought  in  a dozen  lines. 

First,  I would  like  to  see  the  heading  worded,  "Self 
Discipline,"  following  the  1973  Faith  and  Practice,  instead  of 
"Personal  Conduct." 

The  remaining  proposed  advices  and  queries  regard- 
ing self  discipline  should  embrace  the  issue  of  sexuality 
among  queries  and  advices  on  the  subject  of  the  sacrament 
of  marriage  in  a section  on  "Family,"  as  did  the  1973 
"Advices  and  Queries."  In  view  of  the  continuing  debate 
regarding  the  meaning  of  the  sacrament  of  marriage  and 


the  role  of  human  sexuality,  it  is  incredible  to  me  that  the 
word  marriage  does  not  even  occur  in  the  relevant  sections 
on  "Personal  Conduct"  and  "Home  and  Family."  The 
"Advices"  should  address  this  vital  topic  to  make  clear  the 
importance  of  marriage  as  the  institutional  context  for 
sexual  expression.  The  "Advices  and  Queries"  condone 
pre-marital  and  extra-marital  sexual  relations  by  approv- 
ing sexual  expression  with  a "committed  love  relation- 
ship." The  meeting  does  a disservice  to  its  young  people 
especially,  but  to  all  members  and  attenders  also,  in  not 
demanding  the  highest  standard  of  personal  conduct  as 
regards  sexual  expression.  This  standard  may  be  easily 
stated,  though  difficult  to  practice. 

Simplicity,  which  manifests  in  a single  standard  of  truth, 
also  manifests  as  a commitment  to  a single  sexual  partner 
through  time.  Lifetime  fidelity  represents  the  highest 
achievement.  The  meeting  has  a duty  to  urge  this  option  to 
its  membership  by  explicitly  approving  it  in  Faith  and 
Practice.  Equally  important,  the  draft  does  not  advise 
adolescents  to  postpone  sexual  intercourse  until  adulthood. 

Social  and  Civic  Responsibility 

"The  large  and  growing  disparity  in  the  distribution  of 
wealth  is  a root  cause  of  social  hostility,  violence  and  war." 
This  contention  is  not  necessary  to  the  faith  of  Friends.  The 
question  of  the  "root  causes"  of  violence  is  complex.  The 
view  that  violent  behavior  has  other  causes  than  economic 
ones  is  surely  compatible  with  Friends'  teachings.  The 
persistence  of  economic  classes  through  thousands  of  years 
of  human  history  suggests  that  they  form  part  of  God's 
plan.  Poverty  and  disadvantage  occur  widely  among 
white-skinned,  English-speaking  people  as  well  as  other 
groups  in  the  population.  The  draft's  premises  are  not 
logically  necessary  to  the  conclusion  that  Friends  should 
persist  in  improving  society. 

Conclusion 

The  topical  and  political  tenor  of  many  of  the  proposed 
advices  and  queries,  suggests,  if  it  does  not  confirm,  the 
seeming  contradiction  between  the  idea  of  unchanging 
core  values  and  the  impulse  to  revise  a statement  of  those 
values  every  ten  years.  Our  society  is  a religious  fellow- 
ship, and  concerns  for  the  social  order  should  not  so  totally 
dominate  a book  of  Faith  and  Practice  to  the  degree  reflected 
in  the  draft.  ■ 


Eric  Moon, 
clerk, 

Eric 

Sabelman, 

Registrar, 

Pacific 

Yearly 

Meeting. 
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Is  That  All  We  Can  Say? 

by  Valerie  Milliron,  Chico  Friends  Meeting 

I worry  that  our  tie  to  the  Truth  expressed  by  historical 
Quakers  is  so  tenuous  that  we  lack  integrity  in  referring  to 
ourselves  by  the  same  name.  Our  weak  words  appear  as  a 
ghostly  reminder  of  the  spiritual  power  and  life  once 
evident  in  the  Religious  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Truth.  I 
offer  three  examples  involving  the  "Advices  and  Queries" 
draft  from  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting's  Faith  and  Practice 
Revision  Committee  to  illustrate  my  concern. 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  advices  under  the  heading 
"Social  and  Civic  Responsibility"  quotes  William  Penn 
twice.  But  the  following  paragraph  begins,  "The  large  and 
growing  disparity  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  is  a root 
cause  of  social  hostility,  violence,  and  war."  Let  us  be 
honest.  Would  William  Penn  or  any  other  early  Quaker 
say  such  a thing?  Clearly  this  is  late  20th  century.  West 
Coast  liberal  economic  talk.  Early  Quakers  spoke  of  our 
spiritual  poverty  and  blindness  as  a root  cause  of  social 
hostility,  violence,  and  war,  not  of  economic  factors. 

The  first  sentence  of  the  draft  of  advices  about  "Spiri- 
tual Life"  states  "When  we  regularly  take  time  for  spiritual 
refreshment,  we  find  it  easier  to  live  a centered  life,  and  we 
bring  a deeper  presence  to  the  meeting  for  worship."  The 
following  quote*  from  George  Fox  also  speaks  of  spiritual 
refreshment.  The  difference,  however,  is  striking: 
Friends,  all  are  to  receive  your  spiritual  bread  and 
water  from  the  Father  of  Life,  by  which  you  may 
be  strengthened  and  watered  ...  in  your  passing 
and  traveling  on  in  your  spiritual  journey  heartily 
and  comfortably.  . . 

Reason  not  with  flesh  and  blood  . . . [nor]  consult 
with  carnal  reason  [which]  brings  thee  to  wander 
from  going  on  thy  journey.  If  thou  followest  that, 
thou  goest  to  death,  hell  and  destruction  . . . But 
every  one  wait  in  the  pure  Spirit  to  guide  you  to 
God.  Then  you  shall  see  the  promise  of  God 
fulfilled  in  you,  the  springs  of  Life  opened  to  you 
and  refreshment  daily  coming  in  from  the  Lord, 
(pastoral  letter  #38) 

George  Fox  maintained  that,  "For  the  Truth  is  the  Truth 
and  changes  not  ...  In  it  will  be  your  Peace  and  Joy 
everlasting.  ..."  (pastoral  letter  #288) 

Please  ponder  the  following  excerpt  from  the  draft 
advices  on  "Personal  Conduct"  and  contrast  this  with  the 
plain  words  of  George  Fox  which  follow: 

Human  sexuality  is  a divine  gift,  forming  part  of 
the  complex  union  of  body,  mind,  and  spirit 
which  is  our  humanity.  The  sexual  expression  of  a 
loving  relationship  can  bring  delight,  joy,  and 
fulfillment.  Through  it,  we  are  able  to  celebrate  our 
love.  However,  we  are  aware  that  sexual  conduct 
can  also  be  exploitive,  especially  where  there  are 
power  imbalances.  Meetings  should  prepare 


themselves  to  deal  sensitively,  promptly,  and 
effectively  with  incidents  of  physical  or  sexual 
abuse  that  may  arise  in  the  Meeting  community. 
Any  sexual  involvement  by  an  adult  with  a child  is 
abusive  to  the  child,  (draft  of  "Advices  and 
Queries,"  page  18) 

George  Fox  wrote: 

Friends  everywhere  . . . you  are  called  to  holiness 
and  chastity.  Therefore  keep  out  of  inordinate 
affections  and  inordinate  fleshly  love  . . . that 
draws  out  the  fleshly  part,  the  fleshly  envy  and 
brings  into  pride  . . . looseness  and  false  liberty  . . . 

Oh,  keep  out  of  all  uncleanness  . . . and  fleshly 
desires.  For  the  'lust  of  the  eye,  the  lust  of  the  flesh 
and  the  pride  of  life'  (1  John  2:16)  are  not  of  the 
Father,  but  of  the  world. 

And  take  heed  of  dishonoring  your  bodies  and 
defiling  your  minds.  Keep  your  bodies  clean 
from  all  fornication,  adultery  and  uncleanness. 

For  that  which  pretends  otherwise  and  does  so, 
defiles  it  and  is  out  of  the  Truth  . . . contrary  to  the 
Law  of  God  and  contrary  to  Christ's  doctrine  . . . 

'for  no  adulterer  nor  fornicator  has  any  part  in  the 
Kingdom  of  God'  (1  Cor.  6:9-10).  (pastoral  letter  #168) 

Dear  Friends,  have  we  adopted  our  spiritual  ancestors' 
forms  and  structures,  but  missed  their  message  of  everlast- 
ing Truth?  Our  advices  seem  puffed  up  with  "carnal 
reason."  If  the  advices  are  to  be  the  "challenge  and  inspi- 
ration to  Friends"  envisioned  in  the  preface,  then  clearly  a 
different  approach  is  required.  Why  not  abandon  this 
attempt  to  write  advices  and  let  the  spiritual  giants  of  our 
past  speak  their  advice?  Let's  drop  the  present  exposition 
and  adopt  the  format  of  using  selected  quotes  to  precede 
each  query  section.  I pray  that  we  may  be  challenged  and 
inspired  by  the  wisdom  and  strength  that  is  our  rightful 
heritage.  ■ 

The  pastoral  letters  quoted  are  from  The  Power  of  the 

Lord  Is  Over  All:  The  Pastoral  Letters  of  George  Fox,  edited 
by  T.  Canby  Jones,  Friends  United  Press,  1989. 

/ ^ ^ 

Faith  and  Practice  Revision  Committee 

The  PYM  Faith  and  Practice  Revision  Committee 
will  continue  to  receive  reactions  to  the  draft  "Advices 
and  Queries"  through  September  15, 1996,  Send  them 
care  of  Laura  Magnani,  1625  Curtis  St,  Berkeley, 
California  94702.  ■ 

V / 
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Friendly  News 


Pacific  Northwest  Quarterly  Meeting 

by  Diane  Ste.  Marie,  University  Meeting 

After  being  under  the  care  of  Eastside  Meeting, 
Sandpoint  Friends  request  to  become  a monthly  meeting 
was  approved  at  the  April  Quarterly  Meeting.  They  are 

now  the  Sandpoint  Friends  Meeting. 

Poet  Jeanne  Lohmann  {Between  Silence  and  Answer) 
from  Olympia  Meeting  will  teach  a poetry  writing  class  at 
Pendle  Hill  from  August  9-13. 

Three  families  in  Olympia  Meeting  participated  in  a 
10k  walk  to  end  hunger.  With  the  support  of  many  folks, 
they  raised  over  $300. 

Ward  Miles  of  Olympia  Meeting  was  the  subject  of  a 
paper  Junior  Friend  Brian  Young  wrote  for  his  class  on  the 
theme  “Peaceful  Warriors."  His  paper  was  posted  at  the 
Bigfoot  Camping  and  Skiwear  store  during  Olympia's  Art 
Walk  and  the  Procession  of  the  Species. 

Hazel  Johnson  (she  and  Jeff  were  foster  parents  for  13 
years)  of  Salmon  Bay  Meeting  wrote  in  Salmon  Bay 
Currents,  “Thoughts  on  Parenting."  The  children  some- 
times talk,"  she  wrote,  “about  how  grateful  they  are  to  us 
for  'being  there'  and  for  'all  we  did  for  them."'  She  replied: 
What  I did  for  you  was  a gift  from  me  to  you.  You 
owe  me  nothing  in  return.  I am  declaring  that 
there  is  no  debt  or  obligation  to  me.  Parents  give 
life  to  their  children,  in  the  process  of  conception 
and  birth,  or  in  giving  them  a new  start  in  another 
family.  This  gift  of  life  is  precious  beyond  any 
price.  If  I as  your  mother  allowed  you  to  try  to 
pay  me  back,  you  would  be  indebted  to  me  for  the 
rest  of  your  life.  You  would  never  be  able  to  do 
enough  for  me  in  return.  I choose  to  release  you 
from  this  eternal  bind  by  making  it  clear  that  you 
are  not  obligated  to  me  at  all. 

Whatever  you  got  from  me,  give  it  to  your  chil- 
dren, give  it  to  the  world. 

April  Fools! 

The  April  Newslitter  [sic]  of  Bellingham  Preliminary 
Worship  Group,  inelnmorphisilly,  was  full  of  Quaker 
chuckles.  Here  is  one  of  the  gems: 

The  Bellingham  Preliminary  Worship  Group 
meets  at  odd  first  days  at  homes  beginning  with 
vowels  and  even  First  Days  at  homes  on  the  left 
side  of  the  street,  starting  from  the  end  of  the 
alphabet.  Meeting  time  10:30  a.m.  if  cloudy,  10:30 
on  fifth  days.  Potluck  meal  every  day,  followed 
by  naptime.  Childcare  is  always  available  at  the 
outdoor  challenge  course.  If  confused,  call 
George  Fox  for  directions  and  wait  for  the  light.  ■ 


Utah  Friends  Fellowship 

by  Amanda  Skow,  Salt  Lake  Meeting 

The  Utah  Friends  Fellowship  gathered  for  an  over- 
night campout  at  Arches  National  Park  for  its  Spring 
Gathering.  Friends  from  Logan,  Salt  Lake  City  and  Moab 
attended  the  early  May  event. 

Pitching  tents  at  the  Juniper  Basin  campground,  the 
group  settled  in  for  an  evening  of  roasted  marshmallows 
and  singing  to  the  strains  of  Roger  Burger's  guitar  playing. 
The  countryside  around  Moab  is  full  of  canyons,  red  rock, 
and  natural  arches.  Landscape  Arch  served  as  a destina- 
tion for  a moonlight  walk  that  left  the  trekkers  tired  but 
peacefully  inspired. 

More  hiking  Saturday  provided  ample  opportunity  for 
the  burgeoning  population  of  Logan  Friends  in  the  13- 
year-old  range  to  prove  their  bravado  by  splashing  each 
other,  building  dams,  and  burning  energy. 

Birthday  wishes  to  Phil  Emmi,  who  turned  140  last 
month.  (Just  kidding,  Phil.)  The  potluck  held  back  at  camp 
included  a birthday  cake  dedicated  to  Phil's  advanced  age. 

An  archeologist  employed  by  Arches  National  Park 
spoke  to  a group  who  joined  her  at  an  amphitheater.  She 
covered  the  plant  life  in  the  region  and  its  political  life.  She 
suspected  that  recent  federal  cuts  will  reduce  the  amiount 
of  hiking  in  the  park.  This  came  as  dismaying  news  to 
Friends. 

Claire  Leonard  of  Salt  Lake  Meeting  announced  that 
her  term  as  representative  for  Friends  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Legislation  has  expired.  The  post  is  open. 

Elaine  Emmi  reported  on  the  Friends  World  Commit- 
tee. Jan  Miller  attended  a recent  meeting  of  the  Section  of 
the  Americas  in  Miami,  Florida.  Jan  plans  to  attend  Friends 
Church  Southwest  Yearly  Meeting  and  will  return  with  a 
report  in  the  Fall.  Donations  to  Friends  World  Committee 
can  be  sent  to  either  Elaine  Emmi  or  Jan  Miller. 

Sunday  morning  meeting  for  worship  was  held  outside 
in  a shady  spot  and  a nearby  camping  family  joined  the 
group. 

Friends  mourned  the  loss  of  Ian  MacLeod  to  a hit-and- 
run  car  accident.  Ian  was  son-in-law  to  Moab  Friend 
Cynthia  Smith.  Please  hold  Cynthia  and  her  family  in  the 
Light. 

The  next  Utah  Friends  Fellowship  will  convene  at  Bear 
Lake  State  Park,  in  the  north  of  Utah  in  late  August. 
Camping,  hiking,  eating,  chatting,  and  worshipping  will 
be  enjoyed  by  all. 

Logan  Friend  Allen  Stokes  has  returned  from  his  stay 
in  the  hospital  after  a stroke.  Alice,  his  wife,  has  help  caring 
for  him  and  they  enjoy  daily  visits  from  friends.  Please 
hold  Allen  and  Alice  in  the  Light.  ■ 
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Southern  California  Quarter 

by  Bobbi  Kendig,  Marloma  Long  Beach  Meeting 

Our  spring  Quarterly  Meeting  in  Santa  Barbara  dealt 
with  questions  regarding  membership.  Three  questions 
were  posed  for  the  consideration  of  monthly  meetings: 

(1)  If  you  were  applying  for  membership  now,  what 
would  you  expect  and  wish  the  clearness  committee  to 
discuss  with  you? 

(2)  If  you  were  serving  on  a committee  on  clearness  for 
membership  this  week,  what  topics  would  you  discuss 
that  might  best  ensure  a genuine  and  mutual  understand- 
ing between  this  particular  meeting  and  the  applicant  as  to 
the  rightness  of  membership  at  this  time? 

(3)  Should  a transfer  be  immediate  and  automatic,  with 
no  clearness  committee  and  only  a welcoming  committee 
appointed  by  the  new  meeting?  Why? 

In  their  State  of  the  Meeting  report,  Whitleaf  Meeting 
suggested  that  "PYM  might  consider  affiliate  or  associate 
membership  in  monthly  meetings  for  people  who  are 
frequent  attenders  but  who,  for  a variety  of  reasons,  do  not 
feel  comfortable  about  severing  their  current  member- 
ship." Most  meetings  can  think  of  some  to  whom  this 
would  apply.  One  thing  Friends  do  not  suffer  is  a dearth  of 
material  for  reflection! 

The  SCQM  First  Day  School  noted  that  it  will  go  on  the 
road  next  year,  visiting  Quarterly  Meetings  and  two  or 
three  other  large  meetings,  possibly  providing  a last  pro- 
gram to  Pacific  Ackworth.  They  could  perhaps  use  the 
inspiration  of  a 10-year-old  attender  in  Conejo  Valley 
Worship  Group  who,  according  to  the  State  of  the  Meeting 
report,  "realized  that  he  was  the  only  student  in  his  class  at 
his  local  school  who  had  ever  heard  of  William  Penn  or  the 
Quakers.  He  decided  that  for  his  class  project  he  would 
make  a video  documentary  on  the  life  of  William  Penn. 
Practically  every  member  of  our  group  became  involved  in 
his  project  and  searched  for  books,  pictures,  music,  and 
information  on  the  Internet  that  might  enhance  his  project. 
We  are  impressed  with  his  outreach  to  his  fellow  class- 
mates and  look  forward  to  sharing  the  completed  video 
with  other  meetings."  We  look  forward  to  viewing  it! 

Las  Vegas  Worship  Group,  now  under  the  care  of 
Inland  Valley  Meeting,  was  welcomed  into  SCQM,  fol- 
lowing its  transfer  from  under  the  care  of  Reno  Meeting. 
Meanwhile,  a new  worship  group  in  Ventura  has  formed 
under  the  care  of  Santa  Barbara.  This  will  be  the  second 
worship  group  under  Santa  Barbara's  care,  there  being 
one  already  established  in  Ojai. 

In  my  last  report  I neglected  to  give  credit  to  Whittier 
Young  Friends  for  their  sponsorship  of  the  AFSC/SCQM 
Youth  Service  Project  of  March  9-10.  After  the  picnic  for 
inner  city  children  in  Long  Beach,  the  participants  spent 
the  night  in  Whittier,  attending  Sunday's  meeting  for 
worship  at  Whittier  First  Friends  Church,  and  gave  a 
report  on  their  experience.  ■ 


Arizona  Half  Yearly  Meeting 

by  Doris  Tyldesley,  Tempe  Meeting 

Pima  Meeting  is  in  the  process  of  concluding  a land 
deal.  Details  will  come  in  the  next  report. 

April  26-28  Tempe  Meeting  held  a weekend  retreat  for 
couples,  under  the  auspices  of  Pendle  Hill  on  the  Road.  Nine 
couples,  heterosexual  and  same-gender,  participated  in 
the  event.  For  those  who  attended,  the  weekend  proved  an 
enriching  and  moving  experience  as  we  learned  more 
effective  ways  of  communicating  with  our  partners  and 
entered  "with  sympathy  into  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  each 
other's  daily  lives  ("Advices,"  London  Yearly  Meeting, 
1964)."  We  found  that  those  things  that  unite  us  are  far 
more  numerous  than  our  differences  and  the  closeness 
engendered  by  the  gathering  should  prove  a benefit  to  the 
meeting  as  a whole  as  well  as  to  the  participants. 

Highlights  of  the  weekend  for  me;  on  Friday  evening 
we  shared  what  qualities  of  our  partner  first  attracted  us 
and  on  Saturday  evening  each  person  wrote  a poem  to  his  / 
her  partner — definitely  some  "misty-eyed  moments"  there. 
The  funniest  moment  had  to  be  after  the  poetry  session 
when  we  were  sent  off  as  couples  to  discuss  the  physical 
side  of  our  relationship.  We  were  given  a sheet  of  topics 
and  told  to  sit  close  together,  preferably  touching.  It  was 
that  lovely  part  of  the  evening  when  the  sky  turns  a deep 
translucent  blue  and  the  stars  appear,  so  many  of  us  chose 
to  sit  outside.  A party  was  being  held  further  down  the 
street  and  as  we  sat,  a car  entered  our  lot,  presumably 
looking  for  somewhere  to  park,  drove  slowly  around  all 
the  couples  sitting  close  in  romantic  discussion,  and  left. 
Goodness  knows  what  the  occupants  thought  and  what 
rumors  are  now  circulating  in  the  neighborhood  about 
"those  weird  people  down  the  street!" 

On  Saturday  May  25,  five  adults  and  twelve  teenagers 
from  Tempe  Meeting  (almost  our  entire  Young  Friends 
group)  left  for  Mexico  to  participate  in  a work  project 
arranged  by  Gerry  and  Cindy  Theisman,  our  new  conven- 
ers of  the  Peace  and  Social  Concerns  Committee. 

Phoenix  and  Tempe  Meetings  are  hoping  to  arrange 
regular  get-togethers  for  teenagers  from  the  two  meetings. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  the  new  officers  take  over 
in  Tempe  Meeting,  and  it  has  prompted  me  to  think  about 
those  Friends  who  serve  our  meetings.  We  seem  to  have  a 
tendency  to  think  of  the  work  of  those  who  are  called  to 
serve  within  the  monthly  meetings  as  somehow  less  im- 
portant than  the  more  visible  service  on  the  national  com- 
mittees. (The  apostle  Paul  had  quite  a lot  to  say  on  the 
subject.)  However,  the  monthly  meeting  is  the  center  of 
our  lives  as  Friends,  and  these  often  unrecognized  workers 
nourish  that  life  in  so  many  ways.  These  are  not  ways  that 
make  headlines  (even  in  Friends  Bulletin)  or  show  up  on 
resumes,  alas,  but  we  should  take  time  to  express  our 
thanks  and  appreciation.  So,  Friends,  have  you  hugged 
your  Building  and  Grounds  Committee  convener  today?  ■ 
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Colorado  Regional  Meeting 

by  Randy  Herrick-Stare,  Mountain  View  Meeting 

Friends  from  along  the  Front  Range  of  Colorado  (Where 
is  the  "Back  Range,"  and  why  does  Colorado  face  east?) 
met  in  Boulder  on  May  5,  1996,  for  the  "unknownth" 
biannual  gathering  of  Colorado  Regional  Meeting. 

All  monthly  meetings  reported  growth  in  numbers. 
Colorado  Springs  and  Mountain  View  reported  the  ar- 
rival of  new  Friends  of  the  infant  variety.  Fort  Collins 
reported  that  the  Rapid  City  Worship  Group  continues  to 
grow  and  still  intends  to  become  a monthly  meeting.  Both 
Boulder  and  Fort  Collins  continue  to  work  through  the 
tasks  of  making  their  meeting  houses  fit  their  needs. 

Mountain  View  Friends  now  meet  in  a number  of 
worship  groups,  some  formal,  some  not,  in  addition  to  or 
in  lieu  of  First  Day  meeting  for  worship  at  the  meeting 
house.  Friends  there  expressed  concern  regarding  the  dif- 
ficulties of  a single,  sparsely  attended  meeting  for  worship 
for  business  serving  the  needs  of  a spiritual  community 
that  does  not  consistently  meet  together  for  worship. 

Estes  Park  Worship  Group  has  met  regularly  with  the 
Unitarians.  They  had  a parting  of  ways  over  whether  they 
should  meet  in  public  places  or  in  private  homes.  They 
have  reconciled  and  are  finding  a public  place  to  worship. 

Bob  Stucklen,  treasurer,  reported  that  Colorado  Re- 
gional Meeting  was  solvent  and  poor. 

The  fall  gathering  of  Colorado  Regional  Meeting  will 
be  held  at  Snow  Mountain  Ranch  (YMCA),  near  Granby, 
Colorado  on  September  21  and  22.  The  keynote  address, 
"Quaker  Process:  Moving  Faith  into  Practice,"  will  be 
given  by  Peter  Woodrow  who  was  active  in  the  Movement 
for  a New  Society  during  the  1960s  in  Philadelphia. 

To  explore  how  Friends  manifest  their  faith  in  action, 
Mary  Howarth  led  us  in  an  amusing  and  illuminating 
mock  meeting  for  business.  The  issue:  whether  to  sell  the 
meeting  burial  grounds  to  Wal-Mart.  She  asked  us  to 
portray  "types"  of  Friends,  and  "types"  of  issues,  we  had 
met  in  meetings  for  business.  The  issues  included: 

"1  am  opposed  because  Wal-Mart  sells  war  toys." 

"Think  of  the  good  we  could  accomplish  with  the  money." 

"Will  the  Wal-Mart  be  of  a pleasing  design?" 

"We  don't  deserve  to  have  this  much  money." 

"The  burial  ground  is  sacred  ground." 

"Friends  ought  not  to  own  property." 

"I  think  that  what  this  Friend  is  trying  to  say  is  . . ." 

"Perhaps  Wal-Mart  will  display  Pendle  Hill  pamphlets 
in  the  checkout  lines.  This  will  provide  important 
outreach  for  Friends." 

"Certain  Friends  here  have  a conflict  of  interest,  either 
because  they  own  Wal-Mart  stock,  or  their  ancestors 
are  buried  in  the  plot." 

"Lucretia  Mott's  grave  is  located  in  that  burial  ground." 

"No  it  isn't." 

"We  should  hold  Wal-Mart  in  the  Light."  ■ 


Why  Do  We  Attend  Meeting  for  Worship? 

An  Exploration  by  the  Santa  Cruz  Monthly  Meeting 
Compiled  by  Walter  Hjelt  Sullivan 

At  a community  retreat,  members  and  attenders  of 
Santa  Cruz  Meeting  (Pacific  Yearly  Meeting)  gathered  to 
reflect  together  on  the  question,  "Why  do  we  come  to 
meeting  for  worship?" 

We  started  our  search  individually,  looking  inside, 
querying  self,  and  seeking  divine  inspiration.  Each  partici- 
pant was  asked  to  write  three  or  four  primary  reasons  they 
attend  our  meeting  for  worship,  one  each  on  a 3x5  card. 

Next  we  moved  to  a period  of  corporate  discernment  in 
small  groups.  Five  or  six  participants  came  together,  shared 
their  cards,  and  wrote  a collective  statement. 

The  process  of  sharing  was  deep  and  loving  as  Friends 
explored  their  differences  and  found  commonality. 

1.  We  come  to  the  unprogrammed  Society  of  Friends 
because  of  the  shared  testimonies  of  peace,  equality, 
simplicity,  the  "Light  within,"  and  the  continuing 
revelation  of  silent  worship  which  guides  us  in  our 
personal  lives  and  public  action  for  peace  and  social 
justice.  Quaker  process  encourages  us  to  listen  re- 
spectfully to  each  other,  enabling  us  to  create  a loving 
spiritual  community. 

2.  God's  truth  is  revealed  in  our  community  and  leads  us 
to  speak  and  act  on  it.  The  community  challenges, 
snuggles,  loves,  and  connects  us  to  a compelling  his- 
torical precedent  which  requires  the  best  of  us. 

3.  We  are  drawn: 

(We  enjoy) 

(We  need) 

(We  are  enriched) 

• To  find  a loving  community  that  nurtures  and 
supports  the  blossoming  of  people  of  all  ages, 
including  ourselves. 

• To  be  challenged  and  inspired  by  our  mutual 
seeking  for  God's  leading  and  to  practice 
God's  Light  within. 

• To  work  with  a spirit-inspired  people,  a 
people  with  a historic  tradition,  to  build 
peace,  justice,  community,  and  to  sustain  the 
integrity  of  creation. 

4.  We  seek  shelter  and  refuge  to  rekindle  our  spiritual 
roots,  accepting  that  of  God  in  everyone.  We  share  the 
silence  and  the  messages  from  the  silence  of  a gathered 
meeting.  In  the  presence  of  the  light,  we  seek  to  be 
moved,  and  inspired  to  find  wisdom  to  pursue  our 
peace  testimony  and  social  concerns  in  our  work  in  the 
world  beyond  the  self.  Our  simplicity  and  absence  of 
dogma  allow  mystical  spirituality  to  unify  our  com- 
munity. 

One  Friend  added  the  statement: 

I come  to  Meeting  for  the  silence.  ■ 
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Ngelechel  Calder  (Lelech)  Miles 

Ngelechel  Calder  (Lelech)  Miles  was  a resident  of 
Ngerbeched,  Palau,  and  Olympia,  Washington.  He  was 
born  October  1,  1978,  in  Koror,  to  Joel  E.  Miles  and  Hida 
Morei  Miles.  In  1980,  due  to  a severe  illness,  he  stayed  in 
Olympia,  Washington,  with  his  grandparents.  Ward  and 
Alice  Miles.  A diagnosis  of  congenital  neutropenia  was 
made  and  he  returned  home  to  Palau. 

In  1989  he  enrolled  in  a research  project  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  using  a new  DNA-developed  hor- 
mone. For  two  years  he  lived  with  his  grandparents  in 
Olympia,  attended  school,  and  regularly  attended  meet- 
ing. 

He  returned  to  Palau  in  1991,  coming  to  the  Northwest 
each  summer  for  tests  and  studies.  In  1994  he  had  just  spent 
a month  in  the  Junior  Statesman  program  at  Stanford 
University  when  his  bone  marrow  studies  showed  abnor- 
mal cells.  By  August  1995  it  became  clear  that  it  was  only 
a matter  of  time  before  he  developed  leukemia.  He  decided 
to  try  a bone  marrow  transplant,  but  the  transplanted 
marrow  did  not  grow.  In  November  1995  his  sister  Charity 
donated  her  marrow.  Its  incompatibility  with  his  body 
resulted  in  complications  and  finally  on  February  25, 1996, 
he  passed  away  at  the  age  of  17. 

Lelech  was  admired  by  all  for  his  cheerful  acceptance  of 
life's  problems,  his  fortitude  in  facing  his  illness,  and  his 
faith  that  he  would  overcome.  He  was  a peacemaker 
among  younger  children  and  his  peers. 

Lelech  is  survived  by  his  father  Joel  Miles;  a sister. 
Charity;  a brother,  Mosang;  his  stepmother.  Faith;  three 
stepbrothers,  Nick,  Cliff,  and  Mike;  three  grandparents, 
Tokie  Morei  and  Ward  and  Alice  Miles,  and  numerous 
other  relatives  in  Palau  and  the  United  States.  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  his  mother  in  1986.  ■ 

Donald  (Don)  Wilson  Sheldon 

Donald  Wilson  Sheldon  was  born  in  Los  Angeles, 
California,  on  July  19,  1929,  to  Lois  Wilson  and  Caryl  M. 
Sheldon.  In  1943  his  father  remarried  and  the  family 
moved  to  a ranch  where  Don  and  his  father  built  a home 
and  trained  horses. 

At  17  Don  joined  the  Navy  for  three  years.  In  1949-50  he 
attended  Pasadena  College.  He  joined  the  Air  Force  in 
1951,  then  returned  to  school  at  Whittier  College  on  the  GI 
Bill  in  1952.  He  graduated  with  a BA  in  business  adminis- 
tration in  1955. 

Don  married  Jean  Russell,  a childhood  friend,  in  June 
1953.  In  1955  he  attended  UCLA  graduate  school  and  their 
first  son,  Thomas  Bradley,  was  born.  Mark  Graham  was 
born  in  1959.  In  1960  the  family  moved  to  Orinda,  Califor- 
nia, where  Don  was  active  with  the  Democratic  Party  and 
worked  for  Crown  Zellerbach  as  a sales  representative. 
Andrew  Alan  was  born  in  1964. 


In  1969  Don  moved  to  Denver,  Colorado,  to  work  for 
Kaiser  Aluminum.  He  joined  Mountain  View  Meeting  in 
1970.  Often  Don  saw  issues  in  a different  light  than  other 
Friends,  but  he  never  lost  sight  of  that  inner  place  where 
there  are  no  issues,  only  love. 

Don  retired  in  December  1984  and  then  founded  Mill 
Products  as  a food  service  distributor.  After  selling  that 
business,  he  started  Colorado  Disposables  as  a home  busi- 
ness and  worked  part  time  until  November  1995. 

In  August  1985  Don  married  Patricia  G.  Anderson. 

Don  had  many  interests:  horses,  hunting,  skiing,  travel, 
airplanes,  and  motorcycles.  He  was  a volunteer  fire  fighter, 
visited  prisoners,  and  delivered  food  for  a food  bank. 

Don  Sheldon  died  December  18,  1995.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Patricia;  former  wife,  Jean;  sons  Tom,  Mark, 
and  Andy;  three  stepchildren;  his  sister,  Clair  Dine;  broth- 
ers David  and  Paul  Sheldon;  stepmother,  Paula  Sheldon; 
and  five  grandchildren.  ■ 


Francis  Shouse 

Longtime  member  of  La  Jolla  Meeting,  Francis  Shouse, 
died  peacefully  from  pneumonia  on  December  28,  1995. 
He  was  83  years  old.  Francis  was  born  in  Kentucky,  a 
descendent  of  the  early  German  settlers  in  the  Bluegrass 
country.  He  was  a graduate  of  Berea  College,  where  he 
was  editor-in-chief  of  the  college  newspaper.  Upon  gradu- 
ation he  was  employed  as  a social  worker  and  a reporter 
for  the  Louisville  Times.  He  combined  his  interests  by 
publishing  a study  of  persons  displaced  by  the  economic 
upheavals  of  the  Depression,  spending  time  in  hobo  camps 
and  relief  centers.  In  1945  he  moved  with  his  family  to  San 
Diego  and  worked  for  the  American  Red  Cross,  Pacific 
Beach  Presbyterian  Church,  San  Diego  County  Hospital, 
and  the  City  of  San  Diego  Social  Welfare  Department. 

Francis  later  managed  his  own  landscape  gardening 
business  in  the  La  Jolla  area.  A stately  tree  behind  the 
cottage  at  La  Jolla  Meeting  was  planted  by  a work  party 
guided  by  Francis.  He  resided  in  La  Jolla  for  the  last  43 
years  of  his  life,  where  he  became  well-known  in  the 
community. 

Francis  and  Marjorie  Shouse  became  Friends  by 
convincement  in  1963  and  were  an  integral  part  of  La  Jolla 
Meeting.  Recently  his  increasing  frailty  prevented  his 
regular  attendance  at  meeting.  Francis  loved  music  and 
would  attend  family  hour  even  if  he  could  not  stay  for 
meeting  for  worship. 

Francis  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  59  years,  Marjorie; 
son,  Dick  Shouse;  daughter-in-law,  Katherine  Shouse; 
granddaughter,  Lisa  Shouse;  brother,  John  Shouse;  and 
five  nieces  and  nephews.  ■ 
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Calendar 

July  1996 

13-18  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  Junior  Friends  Yearly  Meeting  Camp,  Lost  Lake 
State  Park,  OR. 

18-21  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  The  Evergreen  State  College,  Olympia,  WA. 

20- 26  Northwest  Yearly  Meeting,  George  Fox  College,  Newberg,  OR. 

21- 28  "A  Week  for  Friends  in  5th-7th  Grades,"  with  Mimi  and  Alan  Edgar,  Quaker 

Center,  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

28-8/ 4 AFSC-IMYM  Joint  Service  Project,  with  the  Oglala  Lakota,  South  Dakota. 

August  1996 

5-10  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  Craig  Hall,  Chico,  CA. 

16-18  Summer  Montana  Gathering  of  Friends,  Luccock  Park  MT. 

23-25  "The  Silent  Retreat,"  Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

26-9/4  The  Annual  Community  Workcamp,  Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

September  1996 

21-22  Colorado  Regional  Meeting,  Snow  Mountain  Ranch  (YMCA),  near  Granby,  CO. 

October  1996 

4-6  Fall  Quaker  Women's  Gathering,  Colorado  Regional  Meeting,  Fish  Creek 
Lodge,  Estes  Park,  CO. 

4- 6  "Mediation  and  Conflict  Resolution,"  with  Steve  Birdlebough,  Quaker 

Center,  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

5- 6  Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting. 

19  NPYM  Steering  Committee,  Multnomah  Meeting,  Portland,  OR. 

25-27  "Creative  Expression  the  Cooperative  Way,"  with  Liana  Eorest,  Quaker 
Center,  Ben  Lomond,  CA.  ■ 


Scattergood  offers  a rigorous  college  preparatory  program  for  approximately  sixty 
students,  grades  9 through  12,  in  a caring,  close-knit  community  of  boarding 
students  and  residential  staff  living  and  working  together  in  a beautiful  rural  setting. 


• Coeducational 

• Graduation  requirements  include 
Quaker  studies  and  an  off-campus 
community  service  project. 

• Strong  programs  in  the  arts 

• Four-year  Spanish  language 
program  with  workcamp 
experience  in  Mexico 

• Daily  campus  and  farm  work  crews 

• Outdoor  and  wilderness  programs 

• Cooperation  emphasized  over 
competition 

• More  than  one  third  of  students  and 
staff  have  Quaker  backgrounds 

To  learn  more  about  Scattergood,  or  to  arrange  a visit,  contact  the  Director  of  Admissions, 
Scattergood  Friends  School,  1951  Delta  Avenue,  West  Branch,  Iowa  52358-8507, 
phone  (319)  643-7628  or  (319)  643-7600,  fax  (319)  643-7485. 

Under  the  care  of  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  (C)  since  1890 


Announcements 

Friends  Historical  Association 

When  Irish  Friends  need  to  know  about 
relief  efforts  across  the  Atlantic  during 
the  famine  of  1845-52,  whom  do  they 
contact?  When  the  scattered  Lenni  Lenape 
seek  to  affirm  tribal  status  through  peti- 
tion to  the  Indian  Affairs  Committee  of 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  who  re- 
searches the  claim?  Who  coaxes  journals 
and  letters  out  of  dusty  attics?  The  an- 
swer: Friends  Historical  Association. 

Founded  in  Philadelphia  in  1873,  the 
Friends  Historical  Association  remains 
dedicated  to  the  history  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends  in  America.  Member- 
ship is  open  to  the  general  public. 

Quaker  History,  the  journal  for  the 
Friends  Historical  Association  is  edited 
by  Charles  Cherry,  Professor  of  English, 
Villa  Nova  University. 

For  membership  information  contact 
Friends  Historical  Association,  Haverford 
College  Library,  Haverford,  PA  19041, 
(610)  896-1161. 

Group  Visits  to  the  1652  Country 

Friends  who  intend  to  visit  Quaker 
historical  sites  in  Great  Britain,  are  re- 
minded by  the  Quaker  Home  Service 
North  West  1652  Committee  (Britain 
Yearly  Meeting)  that  they  need  consider- 
able advance  notice  of  intended  group 
visits  to  be  able  to  ensure  that  groups  are 
not  disappointed.  To  ensure  that  Friends 
have  the  highest  priority,  six  months  no- 
tice of  an  intended  visit  is  needed. 

For  information:  Roy  Stephenson, 

1 Hilltop  Cottage,  Capemwray,  Camforth, 
Lancs,  LA6  1 AE,  (tel/fax:  01524  736474). 

Quaker  Women’s  Theology  Conference 

Women  from  Canadian,  North  Pa- 
cific, and  Northwest  Y early  Meetings  will 
meet  at  Camp  Tilikum  near  Newberg, 
Oregon,  on  June  5-8, 1997,  or  June  26-29, 
1997.  There  will  be  a few  openings  for 
women  in  other  than  the  above  three 
yearly  meetings.  Application  deadline, 
October  1,  1996. 

For  information:  Anna  Baker,  PO  Box 
4157,  Salem,  OR  97302,  (503)  364-0244. 
(E-mail,  75263.454@compuserve.com) 
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Advertisements 


All  advertisements  published  must  be 
consistent  with  the  beliefs  and  testimonies 
of  Friends.  $.40  per  word.  Minimum 
charge,  $8.00.  Add  10%  if  boxed.  Adver- 
tisements should  be  prepaid,  if  possible. 
Send  for  information  sheet  with  prices  for 
display  ads  and  requirements.  Copy  dead- 
line: 30  days  prior  to  publication.  Publish- 
ing of  advertisements  does  not  imply  en- 
dorsement by  Friends  Bulletin. 

JOHN  WOOLM AN  SCHOOL 

Only  West  Coast  Friends  secondary 
boarding  school!  Simple  rural  living, 
small  classes,  work  program,  loving 
community.  John  Woolman  School, 
13075  Woolman  Lane,  Nevada  City, 
CA  95959.  (916)273-3183. 

V ^ y 

Quaker  Heritage  Showcase 

Marketplace  available  to  you!  Special 
Quaker  items:  commemorative  plates, 
coffee  mugs,  T-shirts,  wood  products, 
Quaker  dolls,  and  more.  Write  for  new 
free  brochure.  Quaker  Heritage  Show- 
case, 10711  N.  Kittatinny,  Tucson,  AZ 
85737. 

Friends  in  Residence 

Friend(s)  in  Residence  for  Redwood  For- 
est Meeting  in  Santa  Rosa,  California 
(one  hour  north  of  the  Golden  Gate 
Bridge).  Living  quarters  provided.  Send 
inquiries  to:  1647  Guemeville  Rd,  Santa 
Rosa,  CA  95404. 


Subscribe  to  Friends  Bulletin. 

Please  enclose  $24  for  individual  and 
gift  subscriptions,  $ 19  for  meeting  sub- 
scriptions (state  meeting). 

Name  

Address 

City/State/Zip 

□ New  □ Gift  □ Renewal 

Meeting 

Contributions  to  Friends  Bulletin  are 
tax  deductible  and  most  welcome. 
Please  mail  to  Friends  Bulletin,  1620 
NW  Menlo  Drive,  Corvallis,  OR 
97330. 


Friends  House 

Friends  House,  a Quaker-sponsored  re- 
tirement community  in  Santa  Rosa,  Cali- 
fornia, offers  one-  and  two-bedroom  gar- 
den apartments  or  more  spacious  three- 
bedroom,  two-bath  homes  for  indepen- 
dent living.  Immediate  occupancy  may  be 
available.  An  assisted-living  home,  a 
skilled  nursing  facility,  and  adult  day  care 
facilities  are  also  available  on  campus. 
Friends  House  is  situated  one  hour  north 
of  San  Francisco  with  convenient  access 
to  the  Pacific  Coast,  redwood  forests,  cul- 
tural events,  medical  services,  and  shop- 
ping. Friends  House,  684  Benicia  Dr, 
Santa  Rosa,  CA  95409,  (707)  538-0152. 

Live-in  Resident  Needed 

The  Los  Angeles  Monthly  Meeting  of  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends,  4167  South 
Normandie  Ave,  Los  Angeles,  California 
90037  is  looking  for  a live-in  resident  for 
their  meeting  house.  Call  (2 1 3)  654-8877 
for  more  information  or  call  the  meeting 
house  at  (213)  296-0733. 

Announcement 

Interactive  Prayer 

Elizabeth  Walter  is  researching  hu- 
man experience  with  interactive  prayer. 
She  asks: 

Have  you  had  an  experience  of 
conversations  with  God?  Have 
you  heard,  seen,  or  otherwise 
received  a message  from  God, 
guiding  you  to  do  something, 
say  something  to  someone,  or 
perform  any  kind  of  action? 
Have  you  then  asked  God  for 
clarification,  for  further  guid- 
ance or  help,  or  told  God  the 
reasons  why  you  would  prefer 
not  to  perform  the  action  ? Have 
you  argued  with  God? 

Elizabeth  is  looking  for  concrete  ex- 
periences of  divine-human  interaction, 
conversations  or  communication  with 
God,  with  input  from  both  sides. 

She  is  an  Episcopalian  with  a deep 
interest  in  prayer  and  hopes  to  write  a 
book.  Write  to  her  at  Box  4608,  Walnut 
Creek,  California  94596.  ■ 


Vital  Statistics 

Births 

• William  Frederick  Jon  Meister,  born 
to  Joanne  Babich  and  Fred  Meister, 
April  1,  1996,  Tempe  Meeting. 

• Jacob  Raymond  Hayton,  born  to 
Laurie  Godwin  and  Michael  Hayton, 
April  17,  1996,  Tempe  Meeting. 

• Jordan  Thomas  Selker,  bom  to  Laurie 
Chi  Iders  and  John  Selker,  May  5, 1 996, 
Corvallis  Meeting. 

Marriages 

• Judith  Arlene  Hall  and  William 
Weaver  Bailey,  under  the  care  of 
Honolulu  Meeting,  May  18,  1996. 

• Cassandra  Lee  and  Wade  S. 
Campbell,  under  the  care  of  Orange 
County  Meeting,  May  18,  1996. 

Deaths 

• Virginia  Fuller,  Port  Townsend  Wor- 
ship Group  (University  Meeting), 
November  2,  1995. 

• Maudie  Raphael,  Orange  Grove 
Meeting,  March  18,  1996. 

• Ruth  Hartsough,  Redwood  Forest 
Meeting,  April  28,  1996. 

• William  F.  (Bill)  Kautz,  Honolulu 
Meeting,  May  6,  1996. 

• Franklin  Zahn,  Los  Angeles  Meeting, 
June  3,  1996. 

New  Members 

• Patricia  Boiko,  (transfer  from  Quaker 
Street  Meeting,  Quaker  Street,  NY) 
University. 

• Margie  Figgins,  Colorado  Springs. 

• Anne  Haines,  Phoenix. 

• Tom  Haines,  Phoenix. 

• Helga  Kohler,  Colorado  Springs. 

• Barbara  Passmore,  (transfer  from  Me- 
dia Meeting,  Media,  PA)  University. 

• Karl  Weyrauch,  (transfer  from 
Quaker  Street  Meeting,  Quaker 
Street,  NY)  University. 

• Beth  Wrightson,  Strawberry  Creek.  ■ 

Joint  Service  Project 

The  AFSC/IMYM  Joint  Service 
Project  on  the  Oglala  Lakota  Nation  will 
gather  in  Denver  on  July  27  and  leave 
after  worship  on  Sunday.  We  will  return 
to  Denver  the  following  Sunday.  For  in- 
formation and  registration,  contact  Mike 
Gray,  9910-B  Poudre  Canyon  Highway, 
Bellvue,  CO  80512.  (970)  490-2585.  ■ 
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Hiroshima  Reconsidered 

by  Bob  Stauffer,  Honolulu  Meeting 

Many  people  of  modern  day  Hawaii  came  from  the  province  (prefecture)  of 
Hiroshima.  Their  capitals — the  cities  of  Honolulu  and  Hiroshima — are  sister  cities.  A 
small  stone  pagoda  has  stood  outside  Honolulu  Hale  (city  hall)  for  three  decades,  a 
symbol  of  friendship  from  the  people  of  Hiroshima. 

Like  others  from  lands  far  away,  the  early  immigrants  from  Hiroshima  would 
occasionally  send  children  back  to  visit  relatives  or  to  get  an  education.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  hostilities  in  1941,  many  of  these  children  were  caught  in  Japan  and 
spent  the  war  years  there.  Although  we  don't  often  hear  of  it,  many  of  these 
Americans  died  during  the  A-bombing.  With  the  visitations  back  and  forth,  Hono- 
lulu today  probably  has  the  highest  number  of  hibakusha  (A-bomb  survivors)  of  any 
American  city. 

Besides  the  other  ties  between  these  two  great  Pacific  capitals,  there  is  the  fact  that 
the  American-Japanese  War  began  in  the  one  and  ended  in  the  other. 

A large  bronze  bell,  a copy  of  the  Hiroshima  peace  bell,  was  given  to  the  people 
of  Honolulu  a dozen  years  ago.  For  many  years  the  bell  was  hidden  away,  dusty  and 
forgotten,  in  a back  room  of  city  hall.  It  would  be  taken  out  once  a year  for  the  Council 
of  Churches'  Hiroshima  Day  observances. 

Finally  there  came  a time  when  I went  to  work  at  the  city  council.  I asked  for  a 
permanent  home,  a place  of  peace,  for  the  bell.  This  was  not  the  first  time  such  a 
request  had  been  made,  and  the  odds  for  success  didn't  seem  high.  Just  as  today,  there 
was  continuous  conflict  between  the  mayor,  who  had  the  bell,  and  the  council,  where 
I worked.  Also,  the  mayor  and  the  peace  community  generally  did  not  see  eye  to  eye. 
Still,  this  time  the  mayor's  administration  seemed  more  receptive  of  the  request  for 
a home  for  the  bell. 

Planning  went  well  that  year  for  the  Hiroshima  Day  observances.  The  ceremony 
was  held  in  the  pretty  courtyard  at  city  hall.  My  employer,  a liberal  council  member 
with  ties  to  the  peace  community,  came  with  a proclamation  of  support  from  the  city 
council.  Religious  leaders  from  various  denominations  were  present.  Prayers  for 
peace  from  different  religious  paths  were  made,  including  one  in  silence,  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  Quakers  present  who  had  served  on  the  Council  of  Churches' 
planning  committee. 

Oddly  enough,  the  number  three  official  from  the  administration  came.  This 
official  seemed  out  of  place;  he  had  been  with  the  City  for  a couple  of  years,  but  his 
political  career  had  spanned  nearly  a half  century.  For  the  last  couple  of  decades  he 
had  often  been  identified  with  the  conservative  old  guard. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  program,  the  official  rose  to  speak.  It  seemed  a mild  affront, 
but  he  was  allowed  to  go  on.  He  first  seemed  to  acknowledge  the  obvious — that  he 
had  been  on  the  other  side  from  most  of  the  audience  on  many  political  issues. 

Then  he  brought  out  a proclamation  that  he  had  asked  the  mayor  to  sign.  It  was  a 
thoughtful  and  well- written  document  calling  for  peace  and  understanding  in  the  world. 

He  continued  more  personally,  explaining  that  his  family  was  from  Hiroshima 
and  that  he  had  lost  two  first  cousins  in  the  A-bombing.  He  had  visited  the  bomb  site 
and  had  listened  to  the  stories.  While  he  had  not  taken  a highly  visible  role  over  the 
years,  he  was  one  of  the  many  who  had  stood  in  spirit  with  everyone  present  when 
it  came  to  the  tragedy  of  Hiroshima. 

I had  judged  the  man  wrongly,  or  perhaps  judging  a person  at  all  is  what  is  so  often 
wrong  in  the  world.  It  was  a valuable  lesson  to  learn,  as  is  the  fact  that  there  are 
unknown  people  of  good  will  all  over,  including  those  within  the  halls  of  power  and 
privilege. 

A couple  of  years  later  the  official  retired  and  I moved  on  to  other  employment. 
However,  before  the  two  of  us  left  the  city  government  a permanent  home  was  found 
for  the  bell.  It  stands  near  a small  shrine  by  the  river,  close  to  the  center  of  Honolulu.* 
Fumiye  Miho  and  Verna  Curtis  assisted  Bob  Stauffer  in  writing  this  article. 
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